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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Social Security (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article 


The Social Security program was one 
of the New Deal measures enacted in 
1935. Since that time it has been 
amended to broaden coverage and 
modify rates of payment. The act covers 
those retiring after age 65, the unem- 
ployed, survivors of those covered by 
the act, public assistance to the old who 
are not insured, the blind, dependent 
children, and special welfare aid for 
children. When the act is considered 
with other private plans of insurance, 
we find that only one American in ten 
is without some protection against loss 
of income in old age. 

Among the many proposals for 
changing the act which Congress is 
considering are those which would 
further extend coverage, change the 
method of financing, and permit those 
who retire to receive insurance pay- 
ments while earning more than the 
maximum of $75 per month now per- 
mitted under the law. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

‘To help students understand the So- 
cial Security Act and to assist them in 
evaluating proposals to change the 
present program. 


Assignment 

1. Describe briefly the three cate- 
gories (groups) covered by the Social 
Security Act. 

2. Construct a chart in which you 
indicate typical payments made to peo- 
ple covered by the present act. 

8. Explain each of the following pro- 
posals for changing the act: (a) ex- 
pansion of coverage; (b) “pay-as-you- 
go” plan; (c) earnings in retirement. 

4. Since the percentage of aged peo- 
ple in our population ‘is increasing, it 
is important that Congress act now in 
improving the Social Security Act. Com- 
ment on the statement. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History, Problems of American Democracy—“Social Security 
Squabble,” beginning on page 11. A clear analysis of the provisions of 
the program and the proposals for modifying it. 

World History—“Hail to the Greeks!” beginning on page 9. This article 
takes off with the arrival of Paul and Frederika in the U. S. and gives us a 
bird’s-eye view of Greece’s problems and their meaning for the West, 
since the end of World War II. 

American History, P. A. D.—“Uncle Sam in the Test Tube: To what 
extent should the Federal Government support scientific research?” beginning 
on page 7. At least three sides of this controversial question are_explored. 

American History, World History—“The Press: Channel of Information 
or Party Line,” beginning on page 14. The 9th in our “Freedom Answers 
Communism” series contrasts American standards for a free press and the 





Communist emphasis on making the press the servant of the party line. 
American History, World History—“Meet Major General William F. 
Dean,” in our “Interview of the Week” on page 6. The General has some 
meaningful things to say about the education of our soldiers. 
Short Story—“A Sound of Thunder,” beginning on page 21. An imagina- 
tive flight of science fiction into a day 60 million years past. Implications 
for our conservation movement today are evident. 








Motivation 

Since all of the students in this class 
are teen-agers, there is no good reason 
for talking about the Social Security 
Act. Do you agree with that point of 
view? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What evidence have we that So- 
cial Security is one of the largest pro- 
grams of the Federal Government? 

2. Which groups are covered by the 
Social Security program at the present 
time? Which groups are not covered? 

3. If working people saved their 
money, there would be no need for a 
Social Security program. Comment on 
that point of view. 

4. Should payments received under 


the Social Security Act be a bare mini- 
mum or shou!d they be large enough 
to permit people over 65 to live as if 
they were fully employed after the 
age of 65? Defend your answer. 

5. How much may a retired person 
earn under the present Act before his 
pension is cut off? Should this feature 
of the law be changed by Congress? 
Why? 


Summary 

Why has there been so much interest 
in the Social Security Act in recent 
years? 


Things to Do 
1. Have a student who owns a Social 
Security card pass it around the class. 
2. Contact one of the local offices 








If you are going to The Social Studies Council convention in Buffalo, 
N. Y., or to the English Council Convention in Los Angeles, Calif., see 
page 4-T of last week's issue for our invitation to a party. 
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which handle Social Security matters. 
Ask them to send a speaker to talk to 
the class on old age pensions, or un- 
employment insurance, or assistance to 
young people who will look for jobs 
after leaving school. More than half the 
period should be set aside for ques- 
tions. 

3. Students may interview their par- 
ents about the Social Security Act. 
Questions can be formulated in class 
and reports on the interviews made 
orally. 

4. Use part of the period for inter- 
preting the charts which illustrate the 
article. Too frequently, we neglect the 
development of this valuable social 
studies skill. 


Should the Federal Government 
support scientific research? 

(p. 7) 

Discussion Questions 

1. It has been said that without 
scientific research, the great industrial 
power of the United States would be- 
come second-rate. Do you agree with 
this statement? Explain more fully. 

2. Why has our Federal Government 
been putting up the major share of the 
funds for scientific research? Name 
some of the projects on which the 
money has been spent. 

3. Look over the arguments for the 
point of view that the Government 
should stay out of research. Which of 
these arguments do you think is most 
convincing? Why? 

4. As an advocate of the point of 
view that the Government should do as 
much research as possible, how would 
you answer such a criticism? 

5. What is the difference between 
pure research and applied research? 
Should the Federal Government sup- 
port both kinds of research? Why? 


Greece (p. 9) 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
problems which Greece has faced dur- 
ing recent years and the role the 
United States has played in helping 
Greece to meet those problems. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Study Scholastic’s 1953 - 1954 
News Map. To what extent does the 
map explain the interest of both Russia 
and the West in Greece? 

2. How has the United States sought 
to help Greece since the end of World 
War II? 

3. Does the old proverb, “Greece and 
poverty have always been sisters,” 
apply to Greece today? Explain. 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


No Issue Nov. 25— 
Thanksgiving Vacation 


December 2, 1953 
Special Issue—Wings for Man 


Our Shrinking Globe—How the air- 
plane has rewritten the geography of 
the world. 

It Started at Kitty Hawk—The story 
of the Wright brothers’ great achieve- 
ment in powered flight fifty years ago. 

Jets, Rockets, and Helicopters—New 
frontiers in modern aviation and their 
prospects for the future. 

Your Career in Flying—First-person 
interviews with a pilot, a mechanic, a 
hostess and a plane designer. 

Hams of the Air—The story of the 
Civil Air Patrol and 600,000 amateur 
flyers. 


4. Were King Paul and Queen 
Frederika wise to visit the United States 
at this time? Why? 


The Press—Channel of Informa- 
tion or Party Line? (p. 14) 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the name “William Oatis” 
associated with our belief in freedom 
of the press? 

2. How does the Communist attitude 
toward objective reporting of the news 
differ from ours? 

8. According to Communists, “The 
press is a mass transmitter in the hands 
of the party. .” What does this 





New York Journal- American 
“Miss Jones, if we could answer all your 
questions, then you'd be out of a job.” 


mean? How does this use of the press 
differ from the use of the press in our 
country? 


General William F. Dean (p. 6) 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why did Edward Murrow decide 
to interview General William Dean on 
his “Person to Person” program? 

2. How has the treatment of Gen- 
eral Dean upon his return from prison 
in North Korea differed from the treat- 
ment that General Dean expected? 

8.. General Dean believes that more 
emphasis in our Armed Forces should 
be placed on the Information and Edu- 
cation program. What are his reasons 
for reaching that conclusion? Do you 
agree with him? Explain. What would 
you stress in such an I and E program? 





December Specials 


The December 2 issue of Senior 
Scholastic will contain a special 
section on “Wings for Man,” com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary 
of powered flight—the famed first 
flight of the Wright brothers on 
Dec. 17, 1903. 

In addition to a many-faceted 
treatment of modern aviation in 
the student edition, the Scholastic 
Teacher of December 2 will carry 
a special eight-page section of 
teaching aids on aviation. This ma- 
terial will contain a source list of 
books, pamphlets, films, and film 
strips on all phases of aviation. 

The December 9 issue will pre- 
sent, in addition to the regular 
features, special Christmas fea- 
tures. Thus these two issues will 
contain sufficient materials to be 
used over three weeks or more, de- 
pending on the Christmas vacation 
periods in various school systems. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 


I. Social Security: a-1; b-2; c-4; d-4; e-1; 
f-4; g-2; h-3; i-3; j-3. 

Il. Greece: a-7; b-4; c-3; d-1; e-8; £-9; 
g-2. 

Ill. Reading a Graph: 1-43,000; 2-1941; 
3-1947; 4-1951; 5-Department of Com- 


merce. 
IV. Government and Science Research: 


1-F; 2-A; 3-A; 4-F. 
ANSWERS TO QUICK QUIZ, p. 18 


1.-Keller, Schweitzer, Wagner. 2.-b. 3.- 
(a) U. S., Great Britain; (b) Yugoslavia, 
Italy; (c) U. S., Republic of Korea, Great 
Britain, Red China, 
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“Bring your mittens, please!” == 


‘w wear your woolies. We're taking you on a 

mental trip to a mountain laboratory in the 
clouds. General Electric engineers do get into 
strange places! 

Notice in the picture how icicles grow sideways? 
100-mile winds whip the tog of Mt. Washington 
in winter. This summit is stormier than the Pole. 

Here on this blizzardy New Hampshire peak, 
General Electric engineers come to study how jet 
engines act when “iced up” . . . and figure out 
improvements for Air Force and Navy fighters and 
bombers. 

Don't ever get the idea an engineer’s life is dull. 
Or always on mountain tops. In New Mexico, G-E 
engineers are at work measuring the behavior of 
rockets in flight. In the ball parks the batteries of 
lamps had to be figured out by General Electric 


engineers. Engineers are aboard Navy ships, busy 
with details of gunfire control. 


Wherever there’s excitement—whether it’s in an 
atomic plant or aboard a new locomotive on test 
—you ll find engineers. Their brains and their in- 
genuity are behind the new things in everyone's life. 





WHAT DO YOU WANT TO BE 
WHEN YOU FINISH SCHOOL? 


A chemist? A doctor? An engineer? Another 
Edison? Want to work in television, or aviation? One 
thing is sure. Talk to men who have jobs you envy, 
and they'll tell you how much their high school and 
college means to them. There’s always something 
interesting ahead for people with trained minds. 

(Next month in this space you'll meet the “Copper 
man,” built by G-E engineers to answer questions 
human beings can’t answer. ) 











Gu can frul your confldence 7. 
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I.Q.? 


[MISURANCE QUESTION] 


Answered below are two more of the thousands of 

uestions Mutual Benefit Life has been asked about 
life insurance. $5 checks have been sent for the ques- 
tions, and we hope the answers will be of help to 
everyone. Look for more questions and answers in 
the December 2nd issue of this magazine. 


: 
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Q. Can a life insurance company take 


away you i insu rance at any time ? 
BRIAN MACK, HELENA, MONTANA 


Pre No, unless you have ions. 


vented facts when you applied 
for the insurance—and then, 
only within a certain period of 
time. Furthermore, he com- 
pany can never increasé your 
premiums beyond those stated 
in your policy, and it can never 
decrease your benefits. As long 
as you keep up your end of 
the bargain by paying your 
premiums—your life insurance 
company will keep up its end 
by giving you full protection. 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Educational Division 
300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 


Q. Is it possible for a person to con- 


3 


vert a regular life insurance 
policy to an endowment policy ? 
JOHN B. MANGES, PARSONS, KANSAS 


y Yes. In most cases a “regular” 


life insurance policy can be con- 
verted to ‘‘retirement” insur- 
ance, “endowment” insurance, 
or other types of insurance. All 
Mutual Benefit Life policies pro- 
vide for such conversions, but 
it’s best to make sure that other 
policies contain a conversion 
clause. The ability to convert 
from one type of insurance to 
another is the main reason why 
we suggest that young people 
start their insurance programs 
with “regular” life insurance. 


While you’re young you need 
all the protection you can afford. 
“Regular” life insurance costs 
less, so you can buy more and 
have more protection for the 
same amount of money. Later, 
when your earnings are higher 
and the need for protection is 
decreased, you can convert to 
the special types of policies. 
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. - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


on 


“Freedom Answers Communism” 
Dear Editor: 

I am a senior at our school. In my 
Problems of Democracy class, we have 
been receivirig your publication and I 
think your magazine is marvelous, 
especially the series, “Freedom Answers 
Communism.” 

I am the editor of our school paper, 
which comes out every three weeks, 
and would like to write a similar arti- 
cle to be printed as an editorial. 

I would like permission to use your 


articles as a background for mine, 


quoting if ever I use exact words. I 
would certainly appreciate it and I 











AT SMITH-COoROWA 
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EVERYWHERE 


See this lightweight 
baby brother! Full size 





keyboord. Fits in o briefcose, 


For home, schoo! and trove! 








assure you the article would be checked 
by my Problems of Democracy teacher, 
the adviser of the paper, and the Prin- 
cipal; also, I would send you the paper 
in which the article appears. 
Donna Hurt 
East High School 
Memphis, Tenn. 


(Attention Editors of School Papers: 
We have received several requests sim- 
ilar to Donna’s. Editors of school papers 
are free to use the material appearing 
in the “Freedom Answers Communism” 
series as the basis of editorials. We 
must insist, however, upon the follow- 
ing conditions: (1) Scholastic Maga- 
zines are credited as the source of the 
material; (2) we receive a letter from 
the paper’s adviser stating that he (or 
she) has approved the article as it 


| appears in the school paper; (3) we 


receive a copy of the issue of the paper 
containing the article.—Editor) 


That Teen-Adult 


Dear Editor: 

In the October 28 issue of Senior 
Scholastic, Barbara Haley and James 
Cross both had good views on the ques- 
tion of a new term for “teen-ager,” but 
I don’t know whether “teen-adult” 
would solve the problem. 

James Cross brought light to the 
picture when he said, “All 17 and 18- 
year-olds do not act like adults.” But 
my question is, do all adults act like 
adults? As you see, there are good 
points on both views. I am in favor of 
a new name and I don’t think “teen- 
adult” will be a bad or faulty usage 
of the word for all young people above 
16 years of age. After all, you can’t 
judge all young people by the mis- 
deeds of a few. 

Charles Hardy 
Mounds (Ill.) High School 


Dear Editor: 

In regard to the topic of “teen 
adults,” I am inclined to agree with 
James Cross, who expressed his opin 
ions in the October 28 issue of your 
magazine. I do not believe that any 
certain age group, should be tabbed 
“adult.” An adult is a person who is 
both mentally and physically mature. 


| There are many people, ranging from 


the ages of 16 to 65, who are not adults, 
for they never matured. A young man 
of 18 years could have more common 
sense than a man in his forties, and 
vice versa. It is very foolish to attempt 
to make specified age distinctions. 
Barbara Haley, in the same issue, 
claims that “teen-ager” is a “dreadful 
word.” I never heard of such an absurd 
version of ethics as she expressed. My 
classmates, friends, and I myself are 
all teen-agers, and are proud of it. But 
proud of it or not, those persons rang- 





ing from the age of 13 to 19 will 
always be referred to as “teen-agers,” 
for they are in that age which is of 
che teens. When you ask a_ person 
of the teen group how old he is, his 
answer always ends with “teen.” When 
we are counting we count “teens.” 
Whatever we do with numbers we al- 
ways include “teen.” 

The word teen-ager is part of our 
way of life. To discard it would be to 
throw away one of our traditions. Fel- 
low teen-agers! The teen-agers were— 
betore us—they are—now—and they will 
be—after us, as long as there are record 
hops, juke boxes, soda fountains, and 
all the other things which tend to form 
a typical adolescent’s American way of 
life. Let’s not try to fight something 
bigger than all of us. Let’s not try to 
change the true American custom. 

Thomas Barry 
St. Columbkille High School 
Brighton, Mass. 


Dear Editor: 

I read the letter Frank Birch wrote 
in the October 13 Senior Scholastic. 
I am 16. It isn’t just the boys who 
object to being called teen-agers, but 


we girls do too. I agree with him that 
the age group from 16 through 19 
should be called something besides 
teen-agers. I think his word “teen- 
adult” is just fine, but why not “young- 
adult”? 
I read your paper every week, and 

I really do enjoy it. 

Magada Alexander 

Field Kindley High School 

Coffeyville, Kansas 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing to you in agreement 
with Frank Birch. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with Frank. We should be called 
teen-adults. I myself have just turned 
sixteen and I feel I am older in my 
attitude and in my behavior. 

Many people look at us and say, 
“those teen-agers,” and I feel that since 
we are older, and a little wiser, and 
more developed in mind, we should be 
classified as teen-adults. 

I think that many teen-adults have 
proved that they can be called teen- 
adults and I am certainly going to use 
this term among my fellow teen friends. 

Joanne Peper 
Baltimore, Md. 








OUR FRONT COVER 


Private First Class Earl Colle of West 
Warwick, Rhode Island, is measuring his 
height against an Indian military police- 
man. There are four battalions of neutral 
Indian troops in Korea, to handle anti-Red 
North Korean and Chinese prisoners of 
war. POW’s move along in single file, 15 
feet apart, singing anti-Red songs on their 
way to the processing tents. They are 
guarded to prevent them from picking up 
stones to hurl at Communists. Indian troops 
are tall, quick-thinking, highly efficient. 





Answers to last week’s puzzle 


DiA|M|S B;|R|O|W 
A|BIS A\AIR 
S;jE L 7 Ril 
H 7 





1. Belonging to father. 


L. 
® 5. Bizet’s opera heroine. 2: Hebrew month. 


°10. Eve’s husband. 
. Roy Roger’s wife, actress 
Evans. 
. Writes “Boy dates Girl” 
department. 
. Taxi. 
Sumac, singer 
with unusual range 
. Mister (abbr.). 


. Discovered radium. 


“Mama’s” youngest child. 


3. Durocher’s wife. 

. Decimeter (abbr.). 

}. Road (abbr.). 

. A month and a girl’s 
name. 

. Shade trees. 

. Closer. 

. “The Divine 
Bernhardt.” 


The Distaff Side 


By Barbara MacDonald, Clifton (N. J.) High School 


* Starred words refer to women. 
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. Senior (abbr.). 

. Can be remedied. 
23. Cries of surprise. 

. Sprite. 


Senator Margaret Chase 


witchcraft trials. 
. Two important words of 


a marriage Ceremony. 
Born. 
TV star Faye - 

3. Opposite (abbr.). 


3. Andrea Meade, famous 


1 
. Place (abbr.). 
. Fish eggs 
Our Miss Brooks. 
King (French). 
Negative particles. 
. Social worker who 
founded Hull House, 
Addams. 


. Wrote Little Women. 


. Most unusual, 


. Mongrel dog. 
5. Worn by a baby while 


eating. 


. Habits. 


Roosevelt. 


. Reproach. 


22. Dancer Vera _____., 


3. Friend (French). 


5. Compensation. 


+ es SWANSON made re- 


cent comeback in movies, 


. Steer an automobile. 


2. Romeo and ___. 


. Piece out. 


. Observe. 
. Small body of water. 


. Soprano Lily ____. of 


the Met. 


. Enclosure (abbr.). 
. Girl’s name. 
5. Therefore. 


. Joined (abbr.). 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and stat t by student that the puzzle is 
criginal and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





American Hero 


Meet Major General William F. Dean 
holder of the Congressional Medal of Honor 


HIS week we present excerpts from Ed Murrow’s inter- 
view with General Dean, as it came over the air in Mr. 
Murrow’s “Person to Person” CBS-TV program on Oct. 30. 


Murrow: It was just eight weeks ago that the Communists 
in Korea released their highest ranking American prisoner, 
Major General William Dean, who was taken near Taejon 
in July of 1950. He spent three years in an enemy prison 
camp, if you can call it a camp. He received our highest 
decoration, the Congressional Medal of Honor, and the 
citation said, among other things, that his was an example 
of excessive gallantry. 

The citation tells how General Dean, while alone, at- 
tacked an enemy tank singlehanded with a hand grenade. 
The citation says that the General was in large measure 
responsible for the leadership and courageous devotion of 
his men, at complete disregard for his personal safety. 

Good evening, General Dean. 

Dean: Good evening... . 

Murrow: General, while you were in that prison camp 
you had probably more time to think than any man in the 
armed services in the last few years. What particularly 
did you worry about? 

DEAN: My greatest concern was the sense of my in- 
adequacy, of my failure during the twenty days that I 
fought before I was captured. I felt that we hadn’t stopped 
the North Koreans because of my own inadequacy. 

Murrow: Then you didn’t expect to return hom, if you 
ever did, as a hero with a Congressional Medal of Honor? 

Dean: No, anything but that. I expected when I returned 
that I might even be tried for not having done better, for 
not having fulfilled my obligations to my country... . 


“They Have Awakened the People of America” 
Murrow: . We have evidence that of the 30,000 
allied troops murdered by the Communists, 6,113 were 
American soldiers. It seems to add up that one out of every 
five U. N. soldiers who died in Korea was murdered by the 
Communists. How do you explain these . . . brutalities? 
Dean: I explain these brutalities by the fact that the 
Communists want to put fear into the hearts of men through- 
out the free world, and they want to win by any means, 
and they feel that fear is one of the surest means... . 
Murrow: .. . Do you think they have succeeded? 
Dean: I do not, but they have awakened the people of 
America to what kind of an enemy we are facing and [ 
feel that knowledge of the methods that have been used— 
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| learn more by letting the other fellow tell me all he knows 
than | learn by telling him all ! know. —E. L. Edson 


*ress photo 


and will most likely be used in the future—may awaken us. 
If you know what kind of an enemy you are fighting you 
are better prepared to fight a real battle. 

Murrow: I know from talking with you the other day 
you kept close track of the time. You had no calendar; 
you had no watch; how did you keep track of the time? 

Dean: I kept track of the time by marking on the floor 
in the dirt, as I will show you here, the current day imme- 
diately after breakfast, which I would place beneath the 
straw mat when the guard wasn’t looking. I would rut 
out the date I had put there the day before and put dowr 
the current date in that manner. 


“| Would Stress Information and Education” 


Murrow: What about your guards, did* they perform 
roughly the same duties that American guards would? 

Dean: The same duties except that each guard put in 
political study each day, two hours each day, and in addi- 
tion the guards would gather and hold a seminar on the 
matter studied that day. 

Murrow: In the course of this three-year term did you 
develop any thoughts about the training of U. S. soldiers? 

Dean: I was convinced that I had not sufficiently stressed 
the I and E training of our own soldiers and I resolved 
if I ever returned to active duty vith soldiers from the 
United States that I would stress to a much greater degree 
the I and E program. 

Morrow: That is information and education. 
Information and education on our institutions. 

& .@ 

General Dean revealed he was “under continuous inter- 
rogation for 78 hours and another time for 42 hours and 
another for 32 hours. . . .” When his Communist captors 
threatened him with torture unless he disclosed U. S. plans 
for the defense of Japan, General Dean attempted suicide. 
Here is what he told members of the National Press Club: 


DEAN: 


“| Decided | Better Kill Myself” 

“What worried me was the fact that I did know them. 
That was a tough night. I decided I better kill myself. 
I was afraid I might squeal if they drove pine needles or 
splinters under my finger nails and set them afire. I said 
to myself: ‘Dean, I don’t know whether you can take it or 
not, so you'd better get out.’ 

“My guard dozed. I got his submachine gun, I knew 
exactly what I was going to do. I was going to shoot a blast 
out the window, wake the Chinese colonel, let him have 
it, and then stick the barrel in my mouth. 

“This was the great disappointment of my life. I couldn't 
make those double triggers work.” 
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Uncle Sam in the Test Tube 


A pro and con discussion: To what extent should the 
Federal Government support scientific research? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

Without scientific research, the great industrial power of 
the United States would become second-rate in a few years. 
We would soon be overtaken in the development of military 
weapons. The health of the nation would be seriously en- 
dangered. Our culture might wither and die. 

This is the estimate that many of our leaders in science 
make of the systematic, orderly, and scientific investigation 
of the processes of nature, life, and industry. 

To preserve our science, then, is one of the major aims of 
industry, government, universities, hospitals, and private 
charitable institutions. Together these agencies spent almost 
$4,000,000,000 on scientific research last year. The Federal 
Government's share of this was a little more than $2,000,- 
000,000. 

It is this last figure that has many persons worried. They 
ask: With the. Federal Government putting up the major 
portion of the money, isn’t there a danger that the Govern- 
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That’s Not the Way it Works, Uncle Sam. 


Some groups say Federal Government should work only on pure science. 


ment will take over all of science? Or at least contro] most 
of it? Wouldn't this mean the end of science in a free enter- 
prise system? Perhaps the end of the free enterprise system 
itself? 

About half the money the Federal Government spends is 
farmed out to be used by industry and universities. But the 
other half has gone to build up a considerable “research 
business” within certain Executive Departments and agen- 
cies. Also, the amount of money the Government is putting 
up has increased 21 times since 1940. 

Leaders in science are also wondering what effect the 
Government’s heavy concentration on development work 
will have. This kind of research stresses the development of 
new machines, gadgets, techniques, and military equipment. 
Scientists point to the fact that only one per cent of the total 
science budget is spent on “pure” or “basic” science. They 
ask whether this will mean the end of “knowledge for 
knowledge’s sake.” Here are three points of view on the 


question. 


The Government Should Stay 
Out of Research 


Scientific research is not the business 
of the Federal Government. 

We have gone too far already with 
Government expenditures on science. 
Look at the big research organization 
the Government Las. Look at the rapid 
increase during the last few years of 
the funds given to universities and other 
free institutions. Soon these organiza- 
tions will become so dependent upon 
the Government that they will not be 
able to break loose even if they wanted 
to. 

There are no half-way stops. When 
the Government gets into a field it stays 
there and expands its influence. And 
scientific research is not the business of 
the Federal Government. 


Science would be swallowed up by 
politics. 

The freedom upon which science lives 
would soon be lost in the hands of the 
bureaucrat and the politician. That has 
already happened. The National Bureau 
of Standards was recently involved in 
a political controversy that left the 
effectiveness of this Government agency 
badly damaged. 

Scientists in the Government are 
often forced to take orders from clerks 
who do not know or understand the 
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What Government spends for research and development. Only a small fraction of 
amount goes for basic research. Rest goes for applied research and development. 


meaning of scientific initiative. Once a 
scientist is told what to investigate, he 
might as well go fishing. 


Not enough money is spent on basic 
research. 


Universities and industry can do a 
better job than any Government bureau. 
4 Federal agency is too concerned with 
its own narrow problems to follow a 
rail that leads out of the department. 
The universities always follow up. So 
does industry. It is possible for an elec- 
tric company to carry on work in cancer 
research. 

By stressing development instead of 
basic science, the C sovernme nt puts too 
much emphasis on the wrong things. 
This program pulls scientists away from 
investigating the nature of Nature. 
After all, basic science gives engineers 
the knowledge with which to build 
things. Then, too, teachers are lured 
away from the schools. 

Not enough money is spent by the 
Government on the social sciences (the 
sciences which help us understand the 
behavior of people and society—eco- 
nomics, history, sociology, etc.) and the 
life sciences (biological, medical, and 
agricultural sciences). As a result, sci- 
entists are overdeveloping the physical 
fields of knowledge like chemistry and 
physics. The Government should stay 
out of research. This lopsided applica- 
tion of funds only makes the problem 
worse. 


Patents on inventions developed by 
the Government are useless. 

Suppose the Government develops 
an invention on which it is issued a 
patent. Whom does the patent protect? 
No one. Anybody can use the invention 
by applying for a Government license to 
utilize the patent rights. But the license 
is available to your competitors as well. 
The Government cannot discriminate. 
There is no security in such a patent— 
especially not to a company that wishes 
to invest a lot of money in developing 
and marketing the device. 


The Government Should Do as 
Much Research as Possible 


It is the Government's job to do 
scientific research. 


By the preamble to our Constitution, 
the Federal Government has a respon- 
sibility to “provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare.” 
Research is clearly necessary to carry 
out this mandate. 

Certainly few private companies or 
universities could afford to gamble on 
the long-term and expensive research 
that goes into airplane development and 
research, for example. The results of 
this research not only “provide for the 
common defense” and “promote the 
general welfare,” but help to build up 
our aifline industry. 

In the health field, private organiza- 
tions have a tendency to back research 
on the “wrong” diseases from the public 
health point of view. While heart dis- 
ease and cancer are the main killers of 
Americans, the private groups put more 
money into research on other ailments. 
The Government must put up as much 
money as possible to conquer those 
diseases that afflict our nation. 

Last fall the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare wanted to cut 
funds earmarked for cancer research. 
Not only did Congress refuse to approve 
the cut; it insisted that the allotment 
be increased. The nation had just been 
saddened by the untimely death of 
Senator Taft—a victim of cancer. 


The Government can do a good job. 


Red tape and bureaucracy are not 
always a result of Government support 
of research. The National Science Foun- 
dation and the National Institute of 
Health have done a great job of spend- 
ing money for research. The institute 
recently won a prize from a private 
organization for this work. Even the 
Navy has a far-seeing, “pure” science 
program. The Navy paid for a big 
atom-smashing cyclotron at Columbia 
University. 


The Government can take “long shots.’ 


Because the Government has almost 
unlimited capital, it can afford to gam- 
ble on the kind of “long shots” in science 
that can pay off handsomely. The de- 
velopment of atomic energy is the out- 
standing example. Private industry 
couldn’t afford to spend $2,000, 000,000 
for the initial “experiment.” 


The Government can undertake re- 
quired research. 


The Federal Government will under- 
take a research program which is needed 
by a particular group, even though 
there does not seem to be a profit in it. 
For example, the Department of Agri- 
culture carries on a research program 
for farms that farmers themselves could 
not possibly afford, and which private 
industry would see no profit in doing. 


There Is a Legitimate but Limited 
Place for Government in 
Research 


In some fields, research MUST be car- 
ried on by the Government. 

There is always a danger of Govern- 
ment control when the Government 
enters a field. But that does not mean 
that there is no place for Government 
in science. 

Some fields are exclusively within the 
province of the Federal authorities: de- 
fense and the Post Office, for example. 
Research helps these activities just as 
it helps industry. The Government must 
do research. 


it should have a balanced research 
program. 

The, Federal Government must carry 
on a balanced research program. At 
present too much money is being spent 
on development work. Not enough funds 
are given to pure science, social, or life 
sciences. 

The Government could perform the 
important function of keeping a balance 
between development work and _ re- 
search in pure science. The National 
Science Foundation for the support of 
basic science is an example of such an 
effort. 


Bureaucracy can be avoided. 

A good system of civilian checks 
would keep bureaucracy to a minimum. 
The National Bureau of Standards has 
a non-political, non-Government board 
of visitors to check on the bureau’s work. 

Keeping science from becoming a 
political football, however, would be 
more difficult. When a politician has con- 
trol of funds there is always a tempta- 
tion to control the organization that is 
receiving the money. This is by far the 
most serious problem to be worked out 
in connection with the Government's 
science activities. 





NTIL December 3, the population of 

the Republic of the United States 
will consist of 160,000,000 Americans 
plus a King and Queen. 

The King and Queen are on a sort 
of “lend-lease” to us for 30 days. We 
would like to keep them longer but the 
Greek people want them back. 

And what a truly royal couple this 
pair is. You may have seen them in the 
newsreels or on your TV set or, if you're 
lucky, visiting your own city. 

King Paul, 51, is handsome. He is 
tall (six-feet-four), broad-shouldered, 
genial—every inch a king. 

But it’s the Queen—God bless her— 
who has “oomph.” Frederika, 36, dim- 
pled, with blue-green eyes, gold-brown 
curls, and a crinkling, captivating smile 

is a charmer. 

We dare say that if a beauty contest 
were held among queens—for the title 
of Queen of Queens—only her distant 
cousin, Elizabeth of England, could 
offer Frederika any serious competition. 

Paul and Frederika are everything 
modern monarchs should be. They are 
democratic, anti-stodgy, fun-loving, but 
also hard working. They take their work 
seriously. And their “jobs” are truly 
tough and strenuous, requiring superb 
diplomatic skill. 


“Crowned Republic’ 

Greece is, in a sense, a “crowned 
republic.” The Greeks are no respecters 
of royalty. Of six kings who had come 
to the Greek throne in the last hundred 
years, three had been deposed anc one 
assassinated. 

The monarchy in Greece exists by 


Hail to the Greeks! 


America salutes the King and Queen 


of our gallant Greek allies in NATO 


virtue of a popular vote taken in 1946. 
The Greek people could by another 
vote, if they wished, abolish the mon- 
archy. The fact that they haven't is a 
tribute to the intelligence and popularity 
of the royal couple. 

King Paul I ascended the Greek 
throne in 1947, upon the death of his 
elder brother, George II. During these 
few years of his reign, Greece has sur- 
vived a bloody struggle with the Com- 
munists, and has attained a large meas- 
ure of economic recovery and political 
stability. 

The Queen was born Princess Fred- 
erika Louise of Hanover, Germany. She 
is the grand-daughter of Kaiser Wilhelm 
II, and the 
Queen Victoria of Britain 

Paul and Frederika were married in 
1938. They have three children—Prin- 
cess Sophia, 14; Crown Prince Constan- 
tine, 13; and Princess Irene, 11. 

The royal pair speaks perfect English. 
Frederika frequently uses American 
slang expressions, which the King refers 
to as the “Queen’s English.” 

Her Majesty is also known to be fond 


great-grand-daughter of 
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King Paul and Queen Frederika of Greece are being welcomed by cheering crowds 
in New York City. Earlier the royal couple was welcomed by President Eisenhower. 


of such typically American delicacies as 
hot dogs, hamburgers, and ice cream 
sodas. Offered a soda shortly after her 
arrival in New York, the Queen de- 
clined to sip it for photographers. 

“An ice cream soda,” she explained 
“is something to be eaten in private.’ 

The purpose of their Majesties’ visit 
to our shores is “to thank the American 
people for all they have done for 
Greece.” 

The people of Greece could not have 
picked a more winning couple to serve 
as their goodwill ambassadors to Amer- 


Ca. 


Land and the People 


And now let us survey the 
where Paul and Frederika reign. What 
sort of country is Greece? What is its 
recent history? What are its people 
like? And—primarily—why is far-off 
Greece important to us? 

Greece is a small country, no giant 
among nations. It has an area of 51,000 
square miles (about the size of New 
York State), and a population of less 
than 8,000,000 (which is smaller than 
that of New York City). 

Moreover, Greece is an impoverished 
country. According to an old proverb, 
“Greece and poverty have always been 
sisters.” For several years now, Greece 
has been a “nation on relief,” receiving 
supplementary aid from Uncle Sam. 

Greece is predominantly an agricul 
tural country, with little manufacturing. 
It is a land of mountains, islands, and 
worn out soil. Even in so-called “normal 
times,” the years before World War II. 
the land was too poor to feed its own 
people. Greece had to import one-fi/th 
of her food. She also had to buy abroad 
materials and machinery. She has 


realm 


raw 
no oil, no coal, no iron 

Although only one-fourth oi the land 
is fit tor farming, tulry two-thirds o1 the 
people earn their living from the soil. 
They live on some 950,000 farms which 
vield an average income of 
about $263 per farm. 

Indeed, Greece is small and Greece 
is poor. Yet Greece plays a prominent 
role in world relations, in the seesawing 
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plus a larger number of available re- 
serves. In addition, there is an efficient, 
modern air force and a moderate-sized 
Navy. The Greek.battalion in Korea— 
one of the first U.N. units to join the 
embattled Yanks—won high praise for 
its courage and fighting ability. 
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Greece occupies a strategic position in the defense of the eastern Mediterranean. 


of power between the democratic West 
and the totalitarian East. 

In fact, the cold war itself, as we 
shall see, started in Greece. It was 
there, back in 1946, that Soviet satel- 
lites, incited by Red Russia, began an 
armed attack against the Greek govern- 
ment. It was there, in the spring of 
1947, that the United States first moved 
to check Communist aggression. 

Why is Greece important? The an- 
swer lies in the country’s geography. 
Greece occupies a strategic position in 
the Eastern Mediterranean (see map). 
Seizure of Greece by Russia would en- 
danger Allied control of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. This area, in turn, is 
the key to the whole Middle East. 

Russian seizure of Greece would also 
endanger the security of Turkey. For 
if Greece is lost, a Communist sickle 
would curve around the head of Tur- 
key, which already has Communist 
bayonets at its back. And it is Turkey 
and Greece which constitute today the 
right flank of NATO’s main defense 
line in free Europe. 


Fought Three Dictators 


Greece has the unique distinction of 
being the only country that has fought 
against all three totalitarian dictators— 
Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin! 

On October 28, 1940, Mussolini's 
Fascist Italy invaded Greece. The 
doughty Greeks fought fiercely against 
superior forces and equipment, and suc- 
cessfully repelled the Fascist invaders. 
Within six months, not only were the 
Italians driven out of Greece, but Greek 
troops occupied large sections of Italian- 
held Albania. 

However, on April 6, 1941, the Ger- 
man Nazis came to the assistance of 
their defeated Italian partners. In a 
short, sharp campaign the gallant 
Greeks were overpowered by Hitler's 
mechanized army. Then followed a 
brutal occupation of Greece by the 
Nazis for more than three years. 


Greece was finally liberated in Octo- 
ber, 1944. But the end of World War II 
did not end the fighting in tormented 
Greece. A bloody civil war broke out 
when the Greek Communists, supported 
by the neighboring Soviet satellite 
countries, tried to take over Greece. 


American Aid 


Just when it seemed as if exhausted 
Greece would tumble into the steadily- 
expanding Soviet basket, Uncle Sam 
came to her rescue. 

In a message to Congress on March 
12, 1947, President Truman asked for 
$400,000,000 to aid Greece and Turkey 
repel “totalitarian aggression.” (Mr. Tru- 
man requested $250,000,000 for Greece, 
and $150,000,000 for Turkey.) Con- 
gress approved the request. Promptly 
thereafter arms, relief supplies, and 
technical assistance began to flow into 
strife-torn Greece. 

This American aid became increas- 
ingly effective in bolstering the Greek 
military forces. By October, 1949, the 
Communists had been _ thoroughly 
whipped and peace was restored in the 
land—after ten years of continuous 
fighting. 

All told, since the end of World War 
II, the United States has poured $2,- 
400,000,000 into Greece to preserve it 
as a bastion against Soviet aggression. 
Of this amount, $1,500,000,000 went 
into economic aid. As Greek recovery 
progressed, American aid was reduced. 
The Mutual Security Agency provided 
$282,000,000 to Greece in 1951. The 
amount dropped to $179,000,000 in 
1952, and was reduced to $80,000,000 
in 1953. 

What has been accomplished with 
these funds? A great deal—both mili- 
tarily and economically. The money 
from American taxpayers has helped 
Greece build a tough, hardfisted mili- 
tary organization. She now has a well- 
trained, well-equipped Army (among 
the finest in NATO) of 160,000 men, 


Greek Recovery 


Economically, too, tremendous strides 
have been made. More than 3,700 miles 
of roadways and 400 miles of rail lines 
have been reconstructed; 200 bridges 
have been rebuilt; all the harbors and 
airfields have been improved and sev- 
eral new ones constructed; also some 
40,000 housing units have been built. 

Industry has surpassed its pre-war 
capacity and agriculture has gained 
over its pre-war yields. Food produc- 
tion has increased by 93 per cent since 
World War II (though the country is 
still obliged to import food to meet 22 
per cent of its home requirements). 

This year, rice production in Greece 
is expected to exceed 45,000 tons, 
which is fully 15 times the pre-war 
figure. For the first time in history 
Greek farmers are producing enough 
rice to meet the country’s needs. This 
production increase was made possible 
by a joint U.S.-Greek development pro- 
ject. Large areas of alkali wasteland 
were washed to make them suitable for 
rice cultivation. 

Unemployment has been reduced 
from 150,000 to 50,000. And, due to 
stricter taxation of the rich, the Greek 
government for the first time since the 
war was able to report a budget surplus 
this year—a surplus of $10,000,000. 

In short, Greece today is in better 
shape economically that she has ever 
been. 


Stable Government 


The political picture is also consider- 
ably brighter. In November, 1952, the 
Greeks elected a strong and stable gov- 
ernment, headed by Marshal Alexander 
Papagos—the first postwar government 
to be supported by an overwhelming 
majority in Parliament. 

The Papagos government is staunch- 
ly pro-U. S. and is pledged to fulfill 
Greece’s obligations to NATO. Last 
month, ignoring Soviet protests, it 
granted permission to the United States 
to use Greek air and naval bases. 

Just as their ancestors astonished the 
ancient world by their defiance of the 
all-powerful Persians at Marathon and 
Thermopylae, so the modern Greeks 
today are holding the line against totali- 
tarian tyrants. 

The American people this month 
salute their Greek allies in the charm- 
ing persons of King Paul and Queen 
Frederika. Kalos Ilthate Stin Hora Mas! 
(Welcome to our country!) 





Congress has 170 bills for amending Social Security 


laws ... how does it work; what are changes proposed? 


Social Security Squabble 


OME savage tribes have a simple 

and ruthless method of dealing with 
the problem of the aged. When a man 
or woman grows too old to carry his 
share of the struggle for survival, he is 
taken out into the field or jungle. 
There he is left to perish. 

For civilized peoples the problem is 
rather complicated, and it is getting 
more so. Time was when old people 
had a secure place in the family circle. 
Their sons and grandsons never thought 
of them as a burden. Families were 
close-knit, self-sufficient groups on 
their farms or in a craft. The old people 
were wise and valued counselors. 

Today most families have no such 
independence. They live by jobs. The 
family members, each engrossed in his 
own work, drift apart. The jobs are 
subject to vast economic -forces that 
the family cannot control. Security has 
become a great problem, particularly 
for the aged, who cannot easily find 
new jobs when old ones disappear. 

Social security is now one of the 
largest programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It involves multimillions of 
people and multibillions of dollars. 
When spelled with capital letters the 
words Social Security identify a huge 
innovation of the past twenty years. 

The problem is growing in impor- 
tance all the time. In 1900, only 4.3 per 
cent of the population was over age 65. 
Now the figure is around 7.5 per cent. 
Medical progress is enabling people to 
live longer. Therefore, about seven 
adults in a hundred are at an age 
where they may not be able to support 
themselves. 

There is a bright side to the picture, 
however. Although the problem of 
supporting the aged is growing, so is 
the number of people who have to 
carry the burden. In 1870 more than 
twice as many people were non-work- 
ers as were gainfully employed. Now 
non-workers outnumber workers by 
only 25 per cent. Therefore, more 
of our population is working and, one 
way or another, able to support the 
aged. 

Besides, our birth rate is probably 
going up too. It declined after World 


War I and reached a low point during 
the 1930s. It started to climb before 
World War II and skyrocketed during 
the next decade. In 1948 it started 
downward, but it is now probably 
climbing again. 


170 Bills for Amendment 


At present the whole Social Security 
program is up for re-examination. 
There are demands that the system be 
changed drastically. At the same time 
there are warnings against hasty tam- 
pering with it. 

In the first session of the Eighty-third 
Congress, fully 170 bills for Social 
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Security amendments were introduced 
in the House (social security bills, in- 
volving taxes, must originate in the 
House). This month a House Ways and 
Means subcommittee is holding exten- 
sive hearings on the program. Social 
Security seems certain to be a big issue 
in the second session of this Congress, 
beginning in January, and in the 
Congressional elections next fall. 

To begin at the beginning, the So- 
cial Security program became a law in 
1935. It was one of the major projects 
of the Administration of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. At first, there 
was much political feeling over the 
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Should his benefit payments be cut off if he earns more than $75 a month? 
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program, but this has diminished con- 
siderably. In the 1952 Presidential 
campaign both the Republican and the 
committed them- 
strongly to Social Security— 
though not, of course, to the present 
system in every detail. 

The original Social Security law has 
been changed several times—most re- 
cently in 1952. This is where the sys- 
tem stands now: 

The program as a whole covers three 
main categories. One is “social insur- 
ince,” in the form of benefits to those 
retiring after age 65, to their survivors, 
ind to the unemployed. The second is 
public assistance—that is, relief—to old 
people who are not insured, to the 
blind, and to dependent children. The 
third is special health and welfare aid 
for children. Most of these programs 
actually are administered by the states, 
with Federal aid and_ cooperation. 
The old age and survivors insurance 
OASI) operates directly from Wash- 
ington. It is run by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This program is the largest of all, the 
me Congress is studying most closely, 
ind therefore the one this article deals 
vith. 
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How It Works 


OASI operates this way: 

In the case of persons who are em- 
ployed, the money for the fund comes 
from a tax on payrolls. This tax is 
shared equally by employer and em- 
ployee. The tax is supposed to increase 
gradually through the years, in order 
to pay for more benefits as the program 
develops. But Congress has_ several 
times changed the schedule of in- 
creases, on the ground that prosperity 
has reduced the immediate need for 
benefits. 

The present tax is 3 per cent—ls per 
cent each on employer and employee. 
It is scheduled to go to 2 per cent 
each on Jan. 1, 1954; 2.5 per cent each 
in 1960; 3 per cent each in 1965; and 
3.75 per cent each in 1970. This tax 
is applied only on income up to $3,600 
a year. A man who makes more than 
$3,600 pays a social security tax on 
$3,600, but not on his earnings over 
that amount. In the case of self-em- 
ployed persons—grocers and druggists, 
for example—the tax now is a straight 
2% per cent of earnings, and will rise 
gradually to 4% per cent by 1970. 

Altogether OASI now covers about 
47,000,000 people. These include most 
persons in commerce and _ industry, 
most self-employed, and regularly em- 
ployed farm workers. Leaving aside 
several million other workers who are 
covered by private or public employee 
pension systems, only one American 
earner in ten is without some protec- 
tion against loss of income in old age. 





Coverage Has Doubled Since 1940 
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The charts on this and facing page deal with Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 
which is the largest phase of the Federal Government’s Social Security program. 


In this category are farm operators, 
certain professional men—such as doc- 
tors and lawyers—and farm hands and 
domestics who do not work regularly. 


How Benefits Are Paid 

The benefits OASI pays out are tied 
directly to a person’s average earnings 
during his working years. They also 
depend on his family situation—whether 
he is single or married. If he dies, 
his widow may get benefits and if she 
has dependent children the benefits in- 
crease. Thus the amount must be 
figured out for each case. Under the 
law the maximum that can be paid to a 
worker after retirement at age 65 is 
$85 a month; to a man and wife, 
$127.50; to a widow with three de- 
pendent children, $168.80. In 1952 
the average payment to men without 
dependents was $47.25 a month; to 
couples, $81.50. 

These, admittedly, are not princely 
sums. According to the Government a 
typical budget for an elderly retired 
couple is roughly from $1,600 to $1,900 
a year. The maximum benefits from 
OASI come to less than $1,400. How- 
ever, Social Security has always been 
figured to provide a minimum, austere 
standard of living. 

At any rate, more than 5,000,000 
people now draw OASI checks every 
month. Nevertheless, the system has 
steadily amassed a huge surplus. This 
has happened because the program 
is still relatively young. Most of those 
who have been paying taxes since the 
1930s are still under 65. Besides, times 
have been prosperous, and many of 
those over 65 are still working. The 
average retirement age is 69. 

Whatever the reason, the OASI sur- 
plus is now more than $18,000,000,000. 
The money is earmarked as a separate 
trust fund, apart from the ordinary 
Federal budget. However, it is invested 


in Government securities, in order to 
draw interest until the time it is needed 
for CSASI benefits. We shall see later 
that there is controversy over this trust 
fund and also over whether it is big 
enough to do the job in coming years. 


Proposed Changes 


So much for the OASI set-up as it 
operates now. The 170 bills for changes 
cover a wide range of proposals—for 
increased benefits for insured workers, 
for widows, children, brothers, sisters. 
Generally, though, suggestions that are 
likely to get most attention in Congress 
next year are in three categories: (1) 
expansion of coverage; (2) the method 
of financing; and (3) earnings in “re- 
tirement.” 


(1) Expansion of Coverage 


The main impetus for expansion 
came from President Eisenhower. In a 
message to Congress at the end of the 
last session he proposed the inclusion 
of farmers with incomes of $400 a year 
or more; of many farm workers and 
domestics not now covered; and of 
such self-employed persons as doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, architects, and en- 
gineers. These additions would total 
about 6,500,000. He also proposed the 
inclusion of state and local government 
employees and clergymen if they 
choose. These additions would total 
over 4,000,000. The President said his 
plan would promote the “peace of 
mind” of the individuals concerned and 
also “the national sense of domestic 
security.” 

The reaction to the President's plan 
has been mixed. In some of the groups 
he mentioned there is opposition to 
inclusion in OASI. Doctors especially 
are campaigning against it. Frank Dick- 
inson, head of the American Medical 
Association’s Bureau of Medical Eco- 
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Charts above show how benefits paid under OAS! have increased and what will 


happen to the reserve fund when the 


nomic Research, said: “The plan 
doesn’t fit the economic pattern of the 
physician’s life.” The usual age for re- 
tirement by doctors in private practice, 
he said, is 78—far above the eligibility 
age for Social Security. 


(2) Method of Financing 


Criticism of the whole financial basis 
*of OASI has been increasing. There 
have been proposals for radical changes. 
Some of these proposals have come 
from important figures in the Republi- 
can party. Therefore they are expected 
to get close attention in Congress next 
vear. 

Many experts agree that OASI fi- 
nancing may be headed for trouble. 
In the long run, they say, the reserves 
will be exhausted. Many people will 
be shocked when they find out that 
their “retirement insurance” is not in- 
surance at all. The reasoning runs this 
way: 

As we have seen, Social Security 
tax collections now are running ahead 
of spending, and a large reserve has 
been built up. In 1952, Social Security 
benefits cost only $2,200,000,000. But 
let us look ahead. By 1955 the cost will 
be up to $3,000,000,000; by 1970, up 
to $7,000,000,000, and by the year 
2000, up to $13,000,000,000. 

What will be happening to the re- 
serve fund in the meantime? We can 
only make rough estimates. Much de- 
pends on the birth rate (since people 
born now will be working and paying 
Social Security taxes later), the death 
rate (since that affects the number of 
retired people drawing benefits), and 
whether we have prosperity or depres- 
sion. It has been estimated, though, 
that if employment is high and OASI 
costs moderate, the reserve fund will 
reach a peak of $65,000,000,000 in 
1990, drop to $56,000,000,000 by 


benefit payments exceed contributions. 


2000, and disappear by 2023. Then 
the OASI will run into the red at the 
rate of $6,000,000,000 a year—which 
will have to come out of the taxpayer's 
pocket. 

Then there is the matter of invest- 
ing the OASI reserve in U. S. bonds. 
Critics say it is silly to speak of the 
reserve as a “trust fund.” Actually, they 
argue, the Government is using the 
money for current expenses, and _ will 
have to pay it back eventually—plus 
interest. 


Pay-as-You-Go Proposal 


To meet these criticisms there is a 
growing demand that OASI be put on 
a “pay-as-you-go” basis. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and 
the Brookings Institution favor this ap- 
proach. Senator Hugh Butler, Nebraska 
Republican, has called for “most care 
ful examination” of such a system. Rep- 
resentative Carl T. Curtis, Nebraska 
Republican, has indicated he feels the 
same way. Mr. Curtis’ opinion is par- 
ticularly important. He is chairman 
of the House Ways and Means sub- 
committee that is dealing with the So- 
cial Security problem. 

The general idea of the “pay-as-you 
go” proposals is to drop the “fiction” of 
retirement “insurance” and give all the 
aged a small, flat payment—say $25 or 
$35 a month—regardless of past em- 
ployment. The present reserve could be 
used to meet the excess costs. Instead 
of payroll taxes, the system would be 
supported by a special tax provided 
for on regular income tax returns. 

Those who favor this system argue 
this way: It would provide for all the 
aged, not just the “insured.” It would 
provide a floor of subsistence, to which 
the states could add if they choose. It 
would eliminate guessing about costs 
in the distant future, and the expense 
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of figuring out individual benefits. It 
would eliminate the big reserve. 
“Pay-as-you-go” is certain to run into 


heavy opposition. The American Fed- 


eration of Labor (AFL) and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (CIO) are 
strongly against it. They argue this 
way: “Social Security benefits, already 
inadequate, would be reduced further. 
Attacks on other forms of social aid 
would be encouraged. Old-age assistance 
would become a political football, sub- 
ject to political pressures in every ses- 
sion of Congress. The criticism against 
investment of OASI funds in U. S. 
bonds is unsound. If the Government 
did not do this, it would simply have 
to go out and borrow the money else- 


where. 


(3) Earnings in “Retirement” 


Persons who do not retire at age 65 
do not qualify for OASI benefits. But 
a person may still earn a small amount 
and still qualify as “retired.” At pres- 
ent, he may earn up to $75 a month. 
If he earns more than $75 a month 
he is stricken from the rolls. When the 
Social Security program was first set 
up, the theory behind this limitation 
was based on the scarcity of jobs in 
the 1930s. Old people were encouraged 
not to compete for jobs that younger 
people could fill. 

Now, however, manpower — rather 
than jobs—is scarce. Many people, 
therefore, are complaining that the lim- 
itation on earnings makes no sense. It 
deprives people of benefits for which 
they have paid taxes. It needlessly 
reduces manpower that we need. It 
deprives older persons of a chance to 
be useful, instead of sitting at home 
waiting for Government checks. 

For example, Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy, Massachusetts Democrat. has told 
of a case he knows. A man was drawing 
a retirement check of $75 a month. 
He found he could not live on it. Rather 
than burden his son, he got a_part- 
time job for $80 a month in a real- 
estate office. But when he reported this 
to the Social Security office, as required 
by law, he was told he was dropped 
from the rolls. The man then gave up 
the job. As a result, his OASI benefit 
of $75 a month was restored. But his 
son had to contribute $80 a month to 
his father’s support, exactly the amount 
the old man wanted to earn for him- 
self. 

Many Congressmen are expected to 
press for removal of the limitation oh 
earnings—or an increase to give old 
people more leeway in supporting 
themselves. 

All these questions will come under 
intensive debate during the coming 
session on Capitol Hill when Congress 
convenes next January. 
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The Press—Channel of 


Information or Party Line? 


BOUT 500 years ago Johann Guten- 

berg invented printing from mov- 
able type. Ever since, the struggle to 
win and keep a free press has been 
unceasing. Throughout history, who- 
ever has controlled the press or sought 
to censor it has always claimed that 
censorship was for the good of the 
people—to prevent the circulation of 
lies, and to make sure the people would 
have true information and wise opin- 
ions. 

A former governor of Louisiana once 
put through a special tax on the large 
newspapers in Louisiana which op- 
posed and criticized him. He called it 
“a tax on lying.” But this law to put 
political pressure on the press didn't 
stand up for more than a month against 
the Bill of Rights in our Constitution. 

The power to penalize the printing 
of falsehoods or “bad” ideas can as 
readily be used—and often has been— 
to suppress facts and truth. Experience 
teaches us that there is only one way 
to protect the right of readers to know. 
That way is to guarantee the freeclom 
of writers, editors, and publishers. This 
freedom should ke limited only by the 
laws against libel and obscenity. 

A free press, in spite of abuses of its 
privileges, is essential to the enjoyment 
of every other human freedom. The 
faith of alert people in this basic idea 
keeps the press free and pushes it to- 
ward self-improvement. 

The late William Allen White, a 
great editor from Emporia, Kansas, 
once expressed that faith this way: 
“|. . you cannot have wise laws nor 
free enforcement of wise laws unless 
there is free expression of the wisdom 
of the people—and, alas, their folly with 
it. But, if there is freedom, folly will 
die of its own poison, and the wisdom 
will survive. That is the history of the 

pa 
race. 


Story of William Oatis 
One night in 1951 a young foreign 
correspondent of the Associated Press, 
William Oatis, was arrested in Prague, 


Czechoslovakia. The Communist au- 
thorities in Czechoslovakia charged him 
with “spying.” 


“William Oatis—a spy?” His editor in 
New York was dumbfounded. “Bill 
Oatis is the most conscientious reporter 
I ever knew!” 

For 71 days, William Oatis was cut 
off from any contact with friends or 
the American Embassy. He was sub- 
jected to grueling hours of questioning. 
Oatis finally confessed before micro- 
phones in a typical Communist propa- 
ganda trial. 

He was no sooner sentenced than the 
case was raised in the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
in Geneva, Switzerland. A resolution 
was adopted. It denounced suppression 
of freedom of information by such 
laws and tactics as were used to con- 
vict Oatis. A few months later, Dr. 
Channing Tobias, speaking for the 
United States in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, said: 

“William Oatis was the kind of re- 
porter who ran down facts about vital 
matters. He sought all sides of a story— 
official and _ unofficial—checking and 
double-cnecking out of 2 deep sense 
of responsibility to the reading public. 
He is, therefore, the hero of all men 
who value their freedom.” 

To the surprise of the Soviet bloc 
of delegations, Dr. Tobias held up a 
word for word transcript of the Oatis 
trial, copies of which had been cir- 
culated to the delegates. “We claim,” 
he said solemnly, “that this record is 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“| am for freedom of the press, and 
against all violations of the Constitution 
to silence by force and not by reason 
the complaints or criticisms, just or un- 
just, of our citizens against the conduct 
of their agents.”’ 

—Thomas Jefferson 


“Newspapers are the schoolmasters of 
the common people. That endless book, 
the newspaper, is our national glory.” 
—Henry Ward Beecher 
Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit 


“Congress shall make no law . . . abridg- 
ing the freedom .. . of the press. . .” 
—First Amendment, U. S$. Constitution 


an indictment of the government of 
Czechoslovakia, not of Oatis.” ® 

He looked across the table at the 
surprised and red-faced Czech delegate 
and asked, “Does the representative 
of Czechoslovakia take pride in this 
record? Does he have confidence in it? 
Does he believe it could convince free 
and objective men that his government 
was prosecuting in a fair trial a ‘spy,’ 
rather than punishing a reporter for 
doing his legitimate job?” 


World Symbol of Freedom 

Impressively, step by step, the 
American delegate went through the 
trial record, pointing out the tricks and 
deceptions used. Then he put his fin- 
ger on the Communist law under which 
Oatis was convicted. 

“Simply put,” he summarized, “Oatis 
and his employees were charged with 
engaging in ‘espionage’ as part of a 
‘conspiracy.’ The reason why this rec- 
ord is an indictment of the present 
government and not of the accused is 


‘precisely because it shows that any 


legitimate gathering of news and re- 
porting has been made a crime in 


. Crechoslovakia. By the definition of 


‘espionage’ in the law of that country 
and of every other country behind the 
Iron Curtain, every reporter who asks 
questions about anything, checks up on 
any event, finds out anything, or re- 
ports anything which is not specifically 
and officially released by the govern- 
ment, is guilty of spying or ‘espion- 
age.’ 

He paused, and then added, “In 
other words, reporters, whether local 
or foreign, are compelled by law 
either to function as mere telegraph 
operators to transmit government hand- 
outs, or be liable to prosecution as 
spies.” 

He proved from the Communists’ 
own record that Oatis had confessed 
to nothing more than being a careful 
and conscientious reporter. The weary 
delegates were leaning forward to catch 
every word as Dr. Tobias approached 
the end of his stirring address, late that 
night of January 30, 1952. 

“Our common struggle by peaceful 








Chicage 


Between the Lines 


means for a better life depends upon 
having true and tested facts. We all 
rely upon professional -reporters to get 
these facts for us. Therefore, suppres- 
sion of them is a suppression of us.” 

Looking straight at the Czech dele- 
gate, Tobias said firmly, “I assure you— 
my countrymen will never cease to pro- 
test the use of William Oatis as a pawn 
in the suppression of freedom in Czech- 
oslovakia.” 

For two days the delegates from 
the Free World faced the Soviet bloc 
the Oatis record. This obscure 
American newsman became a world 
a fight for freedom of in- 
formation. Within a year Oatis was 
freed. But reporters and readers behind 
the Iron Curtain are still in bondage. 


with 
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Press—Propaganda Factory 


Communist rulers claim that they 
have the only free press, because they 
have put printing and _ publishing 
plants at the disposal of the workers, 
while in other countries these means 
of expression are monopolized by in- 
dividuals. The fact is that the Commu- 
nist dictatorship maintains, with the 
help of the secret police, a complete 
monopoly over all printed matter. No 
individual or group can even print a 
leaflet without an official stamp of ap- 
proval from the government. 

On May 5, 1953, the Hungarian Com- 
munist party-controlled radio made very 
plain who uses the press and for what 
purpose: “The press is a mass transmit- 
ter in the hands of the party...” To 
report news and the opinions of the 
people? No. We are told that the press 
is the voice of the party “for Communist 
indoctrination of our people . .-. carry- 
ing the policies of the party into prac- 
tice.” 

In free countries, printing plants, 
owned by thousands of competing firms, 
stand ready to print anything their cus- 


tomers may order. The people have free 
access to the means of expressing their 
varied views. Every kind of group and 
organization, including labor unions and 
farmers’ organizations, publishes _ its 
own newspapers, books, pamphlets and 
magazines without permission of any 
party or press dictator. The readers de- 
cide which publishers shall prosper. 
And they can break anyone whose 
printed matter fails to satisfy their in- 
terests by simply not buying what they 
do not wish to read. 


The Truth Will Prevail 


Local boards of education and inde- 
pendent educators in our country argue 
over and select books from scores of 
competitors. This system of free choice 
is in clear contrast to the propaganda 
factories of the police states. 

This is what high school students 
in Hungary read in the official textbooks 
provided by the State Educational Pub- 
lishers: “The United States entered the 
first imperialist World War for the sole 
purpose of getting hold of as much loot 
as possible when the world was di- 
vided.” Or, “Since World War II, in 
the United States signs of grave 
economic crisis may be discerned . . . 
According to official data the number of 
unemployed exceeds 14 million.” 

In their “hate America” campaign, 
Communists circulate strange stories. 
Not long ago in Kvety, a Prague news- 
paper, this one appeared: 

“Purges of American libraries have 
been carried out so thoroughly that not 
a single free idea is to be found .. . 
To borrow such books [by Marx, Lenin, 
Stalin, and other Communist writers] 
is absolutely impossible in the U. S.” 


If We Are to 
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Stories in our free press about a few 
misguided individuals in two or three 
places who advocated such purges, pro- 
vided a slight basis for this wild distor- 
tion of the truth. 

But why, a logical mind might in- 
quire, should the Czechoslovak Com- 
munists express horror at “book-burn- 
ing?” They themselves have removed 
from libraries and bookstores all the 
writings of their founder-President, 
Thomas J. Masaryk, and have impris- 
oned many booksellers for handling 
banned books. 

The reason is simple and as old as 
tyranny itself. According to Communist 
doctrine, whatever supports the Com- 
munist party line is “good.” Whatever 
questions or exposes the party line is 
“had.” Therefore, to suppress “bad read- 
ing” serves to protect minds from poison- 
ous ideas. But to suppress the “party 
line” material is to deprive minds of 
“official truth.” 

John Milton, the great English poet 
who was plagued by censors all his life, 
put freedom’s answer to this false idea 
in these words: 

“Though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose upon the earth, so Truth 
be in the field, we do injuriously by 
licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt 
her strength. Let her and falsehood 
grapple . . . Who knows not that Truth 
is strong next to the Almighty.” 

That is the faith of free men. And 
it carries the responsibility to seek ear- 
nestly and to champion the Truth. 

How free shall people be to assemble 
and petition their government? Next 
week we will note the difference be- 
tween free assembly and party-directed 
gatherings. 
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N. J., Va. Elect Governors 


Two states elected governors 
November 3 and one Congres- 
sional vacancy was filled. 


NEW JERSEY 

In a special election to fill a vacant 
seat in the House of Representa- 
tives, Democrat Harrison A. Wil- 
liams Jr., 33, defeated the Repub- 
lican, George F. Hetfield. It was the 
first time that New Jersey's Sixth 
Congressional District (a densely 
populated, industrial area near New 
York City) had ever elected a Dem- 
ocrat to the House. 

As a young lawyer in Hetfield’s 
law office a few years ago, Williams 
had sometimes been a “baby sitter” 
for the children of his opponent. 

The election made the line-up in 
the House: Republicans 218, Demo- 
crats 215, Independent 1, vacan- 
cies 1. 

In the election for governor of 
New Jersey, Democrat Robert B. 
Meyner (pronounced like “miner” ) 
defeated his Republican opponent, 
Paul L. Troast. It was the first time 
since 1940 that a Democratic gov- 
ernor had been elected in New Jer- 
sey. 

VIRGINIA 

Thomas B. Stanley, Democratic 
candidate for governor, defeated his 
Republican opponent, Theodore 
Roosevelt Dalton. Dalton polled 
more votes than any Republican 
candidate for governor had ever re- 
ceived before in Virginia (about 45 
per cent of the vote ). 


NEW YORK CITY 

In the election for mayor of the 
nation’s largest city, Democrat Rob- 
ert F. Wagner Jr., son of the late 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, won a 
three-cornered race. The Republi- 
can, Harold Riegelman, ran second, 
and Rudolph Halley, candidate of 
the Liberal Party, was third. 

Democrat Anthony J. Celebrezze 
was elected mayor of Cleveland, 
Ohio, to succeed Thomas A. Burke, 
who was recently appointed to the 
U. S. Senate (see news pages Oct. 
21 issue). Democrats replaced Re- 
publican mayors in Buffalo, N. Y.; 
New Haven, Conn.; Davenport, 


Iowa; and Akron and Columbus, 
Ohio. 

What's Behind It: Leonard W. 
Hall, the Republican national chair- 
man, said: “As of today, we [Repub- 
licans] are in trouble politically.” 

However, local elections are often 
decided on local issues that do not 
directly involve the record of the 
major political parties. Furthermore, 
the vote was light in most contests 
this month, as is usually the case in 
“off-year” elections. 


Tenn. Charter Amended 


The nation’s oldest unamend- 
ed state constitution—Tennessee’s 
—has finally been changed. 

Tennessee voters on November 3 
approved eight amendments to their 
state constitution. These were the 
first changes that had been made in 
the state’s charter since it was adopt- 
ed in 1870. 

There had been thirteen previous 
attempts to change the constitution, 
but ail had failed. In 1951 the state 
legislature authorized a convention 
to draft amendments to certain parts 
of the constitution. This kind of 
“limited” convention was not pro- 
vided for in the constitution, but the 
State Supreme Court upheld the act. 
This month, by votes of more than 
two to one, Tennessee approved all 
eight amendments presented by the 
convention. 

One of these authorized similar 
“limited” conventions for amending 
the constitution in the future. Other 
amendments abolished the payment 
of a poll tax as a requirement for 
voting, increased the governor's 
term to four years, and raised the 
pay of state legislators to $15 a day. 
(Previously Tennessee _ legislators 
drew $4 a day—the lowest pay of any 
state legislature in the nation. ) 


St. Lawrence Power 


A 22-year-old plan to use the 
St. Lawrence River for power may 
soon become a reality. 

The upper part of the St. Law- 


rence River forms the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Can- 
ada. The river separates New York 
State from the Canadian Province of 


Ontario. Both areas need additional 
electric power. 

In 1931 New York State author- 
ized its Power Authority to cooper- 
ate with Canada in building a big 
hydroelectric project on the river. 

According to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion, no state can make an agree- 
ment with a foreign country without 
Federal approval. 

This month President Eisenhower 
signed an executive order giving 
New York State permission to. act 
as the agent of the United States 
in developing, with Canada, the St. 
Lawrence power project. 

New York State, in partnership 
with the Province of Ontario, will 
spend $600,000,000 for dams and 
power plants to produce 12,600,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours of power a year. 
(This is more power than is pro- 
duced by either the Hoover Dam or 
Grand Coulee.) The cost of the proj- 
ect and the electric power from it 
will be shared equally by New York 
and Ontario. New York, however, 
must make a “fair share” of the pow- 
er available to neighboring states. 


LEGAL OBSTACLE REMAINS 

Before actual construction can be- 
gin, several law suits must be settled. 
Three private companies have filed 
suits in the U. S. Court of Appeals 
for an order to prevent New York 
from taking part in the project. They 
demand that private industry be li- 
censed to operate the power devel- 
opment—rather than putting it in the 
hands of the state government. An 
early decision by the court is ex- 
pected. 

What's Behind It: The Canadian 
government looks on the power proj- 
ect as part of its plans for develop- 
ing the St. Lawrence River—an- 
other part of this plan being the “St. 
Lawrence Seaway.” The Seaway 
project calls for building a chain of 
deep-water canals at shallow points 
along the upper St. Lawrence Riv- 
er. By this means, ocean steamers 
could pass between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Great Lakes. 

The U. 8. Congress has repeatedly 
refused to join in this project, al- 
though several presidents have rec- 
ommended a joint U. S.-Canada Sea- 
way program. Canada now says she 
will build the Seaway by herself, if 
the next session of the U. S. Congress 
refuses approval. 





Wide World photo 
HELEN KELLER’S FINGERS are her “eyes.’’ Sightless and deaf 
since she was 19 months old, Miss Keller has ‘‘seen every 
President in the past 60 years, except McKinley, with her sen- 
sitive fingertips. This month she was in Washington, D. C., to 
receive a decoration from the Brazilian government for her 
world-famed work as teacher of the blind. She called on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. When he gave her permission to “‘see’’ him, 
she ran her fingers over chin, cheeks, forehead, and lips, then 
said: ‘I felt a fine face and a gentle smile. | felt the courage 
and thought that carried him through such great years in the 
world’s history.’ Miss Keller—now 73—has devoted her 
life to “bringing light to the blind’ through education. 





Carmack in Christian Scienee Monitor 


THIS “PIED PIPER’ didn‘t get results. The man tooting the 
horn represents the Communist “‘explanation”’ team in Korea. 
The Reds hoped to get large numbers of the 22,000 Korean 
War prisoners—anti-Communist North Koreans and Chinese— 
to return to their homelands. Up to last week, only 200 had 
agreed to go home, and only 65 of these changed their minds 
as a result of the ‘explanations.’ Because of this lack of suc- 
cess, the Communists may use some excuse to stop the ‘‘ex- 
planations” altogether. (See last week’s news pages.) Mean- 
while, the U. N. and Communists still hadn‘t agreed on when, 
where—or whether—to hold the proposed Korean peace con- 
ference (or who should attend). See news pages, Nov. 4 issue. 





Baseball: Still a Sport 


Baseball is a sport—not a busi- 
ness or trade monopoly. 

So the U. S. Supreme Court ruled 
last week. By a vote of 7-2, the 
court threw out claims that profes- 
sional baseball's “reserve clause” vi- 
olates the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 
This act, passed in 1890, outlawed 
“every contract, combination, . . 
trust, or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade or commerce.” The law was 
aimed at giant businesses and in- 
dustries which tried to drive compet- 
itors out of business. 

What’s Behind It: The “reserve 
clause” is in every contract a player 
signs with a major league club, even 
though he may be “farmed out” 
(sent to play) with one of the minor 
league clubs. This clause binds the 
player to play only for the team 
holding his contract. The owner may 
sell the player’s contract (and his 
services), or trade him, or release 
him. Baseball owners insist that, 
without the “reserve clause,” the 
wealthiest clubs would soon have 
all the best players. 

The ruling last week upheld a 


Supreme Court decision of 1922. 
That decision held that baseball was 
a sport and not a business, and 
thus was exempt from Federal anti- 
irust laws. In the present suits, 
brought by two minor-league ball 
players and a minor-league owner, 
it was argued that radio and TV 
created a new situation that did not 
exist in 1922. The claim was made 
that broadcasting and televising of 
games across state borders had 
changed baseball into “interstate 
commerce.” 


Big 3 Instead of 4 


The Big Four meeting is off— 
but the Big Three plan to meet 
soon in Bermuda. 

Last month the U. S., Britain, and 
France invited Russia to a confer- 
ence November 9 in Switzerland to 
discuss Germany and Austria. This 
would have been a meeting of for- 
eign ministers of the four nations, 
(See “Can Cold War Become Cold 
Peace?” in last week’s Senior Scho- 
lastic.) 

Russia’s answer made so many de- 
mands and conditions for such a 


meeting, and was so full of attacks 
on the Western Big Three, that the 
Western powers decided Russia 
didn’t want the meeting. So Presi- 
dent Eisenhower plans a get-togeth- 
er with Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill of Great Britain and Pre- 
mier Joseph Laniel of France to dis- 
cuss what to: do now about Russia 
and the “cold war.” 


Are These Ships Doomed? 


Five warships that won fame 
in battles of long ago are on the 
Navy’s conscience. 

The ships, tied up in backwaters, 
are rotting away. The Navy says it’s 
helpless to do anything about them. 
To restore the ships would cost 
about $40,000,000. The Navy says it 
doesn’t have that much money to 
spare. 

The Navy believes that some cities 
would like to have these beloved old 
veterans as floating museums. It 
hopes that Congress will appropriate 
money to restore the vessels and 
will authorize their sale and their 
transportation to a _ permanent 
“home.” 
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FIFTY MILLION BISON 
roamed the Western plains. In the 
1800s = westward-moving _ pioneers 
mowed down the herds with repeating 
rifles. Now there are about 5,000 bison 
left, mostly in protected herds. One herd 
of 700 animals grazes over a 30,000- 
acre range high in the Big Horn Moun- 
tains of Montana. The range includes 
part of the Crow Indian reservation. 

To keep the herd from growing too 
big and eating itself out of its pastures, 
the U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs holds 
a two-week buffalo hunt every fall. 
Jeeps race across the rough ground at 


once 


og ¥ 
Wide World photo 


Wild West, 1953 Version: Indians Hunt Buffalo 


40 miles an hour and lurch to a stop 
100 to 300 yards from the herd. The 
hunters leap from the jeep, fire at the 
leaders, then pick off cripples and strag- 
glers as the main herd stampedes out 
of range. While the jeep scurries after 
the bison, butchers move in to prepare 
the meat of animals killed for use on 
the reservation. The total kill for this 
season was set at 135 animals. 

Three Crow Indians—picked as ex- 
pert marksmen—were the hunters this 
season. They were Tom Yellowtail, 
George Takes-the-Gun, and Frank He- 
does-it. Two are shown in the photo. 





These are the ships: 

The Constitution, possibly Amer- 
ica’s most famous warship, valiantly 
fought our wars from 1797 through 
the War of 1812, against French 
privateers, Barbary pirates, and 
English men-o’-war. When she was 
to be scrapped in 1830, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes wrote his famous poem 
“Old Ironsides,” protesting against 
this move to “tear her tattered en- 
sign down.” School children across 
the country donated their pennies to 
save the ship. She was later rebuilt 
and now lies in Boston harbor, where 
the public may view her. She needs 
extensive rebuilding. 

The Constellation, like the Con- 
stitution, fought against the Barbary 
pirates and in the War of 1812. Too 
frail even to be moved, she is now 
a rotting hulk in Boston harbor. The 
city of Baltimore has offered to pay 
the cost of rebuilding her if she is 
transported there. The Navy doubts 
that it has the authority or funds 
to move the ship. 


The Hartford was the flagship of 


Admiral David Glasgow Farragut 
during the Civil War. Defying ene- 
my torpedoes, he sailed her into 
Mobile Bay at the head of his fleet. 
She now lies at Norfolk, Va. 

The Olympia, flagship of Admiral 
Dewey at the battle of Manila Bay 
in the Spanish American War, later 
carried home the body of the “un- 
known soldier” after World War I. 
She is at Philadelphia. 

The battleship Oregon is celebrat- 
ed for her speedy run from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic around Cape 
Horn, to help defeat the Spanish 
fleet at Santiago, Cuba. (At that time 
the Panama Canal had not yet been 
built.) The Oregon is now at Guam. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


THE MOST POWERFUL radio 
transmitter in the world (according 
to the U. S. Navy) will be dedicated 
November 18. It is at Jim Creek in 
the foothills of the Cascade Moun- 
tains northeast of Seattle, Wash. The 
antenna is composed of 30 miles of 


cable draped across a valley a mile 
and a half wide. The ends of the 
cable hang from 12 antenna towers, 
each 200 feet tall—six on each side of 
the valley, along the ridge of the 
hill. By means of this station, with 
its million watts power, the Navy 
hopes to keep in touch by radio 
with its ships all over the Pacific 
Ocean. 


KING IBN SAUD of Saudi Arabia— 
probably the world’s richest man 
and one of the world’s few remain- 
ing absolute monarchs—died this 
month at age 73. He had an income 
of more than $200,000,000 a year 
from American oil companies which 
had drilled wells tapping the vast 
oil resources of northeastern Arabia. 
Among his 40 sons was Saud, 52, 
who last month was named prime 
minister of Saudi Arabia’s first cab- 
inet and who is now king; and Feisal, 
46, now crown prince. Crippled with 
arthritis, Ibn Saud recently began 
turning power over to his sons. 


THE NOBEL PRIZE for chemistry 
has been awarded to Dr. Hermann 
Staudinger of West Germany for re- 
search that helped make the plastics 
industry possible. Prof. Fritz Zernike 
of the Netherlands received the phys- 
ics prize for developing a micro- 
scope in which transparent, living 
substances could be observed. Pre- 
viously transparent materials had to 
be stained to be seen under the mi- 
croscope, and this killed the tissue. 
For other 1953 Nobel Prizes, see 
news pages Oct. 28, Nov. 4 and 11. 


Quick Quiz 
ON THE ~ NEWS 

Based on recent news developments 

covered in your Scholastic magazine 

1. Fill in last name: famed sightless 
teacher, Helen 
missionary who won Nobel Peace Prize, 
Albert ; new mayor of 
New York City, Robert 

2. The “cold war” means: (a) the 
recent winter war in Korea; (b) the 
rivalry between Soviet-dominated Com- 
munist nations and the free world; (c) 
the search for a cure for the common 
cold. 

3. From this list (U. S., Republic of 
Korea, Yugoslavia, Great Britain, Italy, 
Israel, Red China) select the ones 
which are: (a) included among the 
“Big Four”; (b) eager to annex Trieste; 
(c) on the list to attend the proposed 
Korean “political conference.” 
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“HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES~-- 


Land-Hunegry India 


FLAME is sweeping through In- 
dia—a flame of good will. 

It was set by a man of whom few 
Americans have ever heard. We 
have heard of Mohandas Gandhi, 
yes—the great Mahatma, or wise 
leader, who by his saintly life and 
dynamic power organized a mass 
movement devoted to “passive re- 
sistance.” His policy of non-violence 
shook the British Empire to its foun- 
dations. 

More than any other man, Gandhi 
was responsible for the development 
of the Congress party, which won 
independence for India from reluc- 
tant Britain in 1947. And since Gan- 
dhi’s assassination the following year 
by a Hindu fanatic, he has become 
almost a deity in the hearts and 
minds of Indians. 


Disciple of Gandhi 

One of Gandhi's early disciples in 
1916 was a young man from a vil- 
lage in western India. He was the 
son of a Brahman family (highest 
of the four castes, or social groups, 
into which Indians are traditionally 
divided) named Vinayak. 

This boy had already decided on 
a career as a teacher and holy man. 
He had studied at Benares and was 
on the way to becoming a noted 
scholar, fluent in a dozen languages, 
including Sanskrit, Hindi, Urdu, Per- 
sian, and English. Gandhi invited 
him to his “ashram,” or religious re- 
treat, and gave him the name of 
Vinoba Bhave (pronounced Bah- 
vay), which the young man later 
adopted. Bhave took an obscure but 
active part in the struggle for Indian 
independence and _ spent several 
years in British jails. 

Today Vinoba Bhave is as near to 
being the spiritual successor to Gan- 
dhi as any man in India. Small, frail 
and emaciated, and wearing a home- 
spun dhoti, or loin cloth, he even 
looks somewhat like Gandhi, except 
for a fringe of gray beard. 

In 1951 Bhave attended a meet- 
ing in the state of Hyderabad. This 
area, one of the most poverty-strick- 
en of India, had been terrorized by 
Communist guerrillas. They had 
killed numerous landowners, turned 
over their land to poor peasants, 
seized whole villages, and fought 
pitched battles with government 
troops. 

Bhave was warned not to enter 


certain of the most dangerous areas, 
but he went ahead just the same, 
preaching Gandhi's non-violence. He 
soon realized, however, that lofty 
sentiments were not enough to save 
India from communism. Some more 
direct attack had to be made on 
India’s major problem, the distribu- 
tion of land. 

Of all the people in the world, 


‘one in every six lives in India. And 


out of every 100 persons in India, 
90 live in small villages and 72 de- 
pend for their livelihood on the soil. 
Though large industries have devel- 
oped in some areas, notably near 
Bombay, it is likely that the vast 
majority of the people will continue 
to be farmers. 

Yet of all these millions, only a 
small fraction have enough land to 
maintain themselves at more than a 
bare subsistence level. Almost half 
the people are landless Jaborers who 
work for some landlord. And most 
of the rest are small cultivators 
called ryots. They work land inher- 
ited from their fathers, but this has 
been divided and subdivided among 
sons for generations, until each plot 
is scarcely bigger than a handker- 
chief. The average farm is less than 
four acres, and even these are not 
all in one block, but a strip here and 
a strip there. 

Even if the soil were of the best, 
the average family can hope for an 
income of only 200 rupees a year 
($42), of which 30 goes to the gov- 
ernment for taxes, and 50 to the 
zamindar, or village money-lender, 
for interest on debts that are never 
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Wide World photo 
Vinoba Bhave, India’s saint on foot. 


paid. The ryot is lucky to have 120 
rupees left ($25 a year) to support 
his family and run his farm. 

Other factors make the picture 
even blacker. One is weather, which 
is very dry for most of the year, 
broken only by monsoon winds 
which bring a rainy season in July 
and August. India has one third of 
all the cattle in the world (67 to the 
acre)—largely because of Hindu re- 
ligious reverence for animals—but 
that is much too many. More than 
half are scrawny and unproductive. 
The land is not fertilized scientific- 
ally, for the cow-dung is used for 
fuel, rather than fertilizer. 


“To Loot You with Love” 

Aware of these tragic facts, Bhave 
decided to spend his life walking 
from village to village and appealing 
to the larger landowners to share 
their land with those who had none. 

Since 1951 he has traveled more 
than 6,500 miles (more than twice 
across the U. S.). He has persuaded 
landowners to distribute more than 
1,000,000 acres of land to landless 
peasants. In Hyderabad he got land 
from the Nizam himself, one of the 
world’s richest men. Another Maha- 
rajah donated 100,000 acres. The 
success of his campaign probably 
prevented a Communist revolt. 

Once he walked §00 miles ‘n two 
months to New Delhi, the capital, 
to interview President Rajendra Pra- 
sad and Prime Minister. Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Every party in India ap- 
proves of Bhave’s crusade except the 
Communists, and even they dare 
not denounce the man himself. 

The government of India has 
talked land reform for years but has 
accomplished little that is construc- 
tive. Seemingly, the one man in 
India who has made any real! dent 
in the problem is Bhave. His plan 
has given many Indians a new dig- 
nity and hope. 

His goal is nothing less than a 
sweeping social and spiritual revolu- 
tion by moral persuasion. Within 
five years he hopes to redistribute 
50,000,000 acres—one sixth of the 
total cultivable land of India. To 
those who have plenty of land he 
says: “I have come to loot you with 
love.” To those who have nothing 
he says: “We are all members of a 
single human family.” 

—KENNETH M. GouLp 











A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. SOCIAL SECURITY 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


a. The percentage of people in our 

population who are 65 vears of 
ge or over is 
. increasing 


decreasing 


al 
l 
9 
’ 
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about the same as in 1900 
4. not known 
The Social 


passed during the 


Security Act was 
administra- 
tion of 

Herbert Hoover 

Franklin D 
Harry S. Truman 

4. Dwight D. Eisenhowe1 

The committee of the House of 


l 
2 Roosevelt 
= 
3 


Representatives which is hold 

ing hearings on proposals to 

amend the Social Security Act 

is the 

1. Foreign Aftairs Committee 

2. Rules Committee 

3. Aged Persons Committee 

4. Ways and Means Committee 

The 

wage earners covered by either 

the Federal oz a private plan of 
insurance is about 

1.54% 3. 50% 

2. 25% 4. 90% 

Payments into the fund tor re- 

tirement of aged persons is 

made by 

1. employers and employees 

2. employees only 

3. employers only 

4. the Federal Government 

Funds collected by the Federal 

Government under the Social 

Security Act are invested in 

1. common stocks of American 


percentage of American 


old age 


corporations 
foreign bonds 
preferred stocks of corpora- 
tions rated AAA 
4. Government securities 
In 1952, the average monthly 
payment to retired workers, 
without dependents, covered by 
the Social Security Act was 
1. $10 3. $150 
2. $47 4. $205 
All of the following groups are 
covered by the Social Security 
Act, except 


1. workers who retire after the 
age of 65 

2. old people who are not in- 
sured 

3: people employed by 
and state governments 

4. the blind, and dependent 
children 

It is estimated that in future 

years the cost of Social Security 

benefits will 

i decline sharply 

remain about the same 


local 


3. increase 

4. double every year 

Under the present law retired 
workers may continue to receive 
old age pensions provided their 
income from work is not greater 
than 

1. $50 a week 

$200 a month 

$75 a month 


4. $10 a day 


ll. GREECE 


On the line to the left of the name 
in Column A, write the number pre- 
ceding the description in Column B 
which best matches it. 


Column A 

a. Paul I 

b. Frederika 
Elizabeth II 
Hitler 
Mussolini 
Papagos 
George II 
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PATENTS ISSUED 


IN THE U. S. 
THOUSANDS OF PATENTS GRANTED 


41.3 43.0 


IN FISCAL YEARS 





1941'2'34°5 67 '8'9'50'1 1952 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
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Column B 


Nazi leader who ordered the in- 
vasion of Greece during World 
War II 

Former King of Greece 

Present Queen of England 
Present Queen of Greece 

Former Queen of Greece 
President of the Greek Republic 
Present King of Greece 

Italian Fascist leader who directed 
invasion of Greece 

Present Prime Minister of Greece 
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ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. 

How many patents were 
granted in 1952? 
During what year were 
41,300 patents granted? 
During what year of the 
period covered was the 
number of patents lowest? 
During what year of the 
period covered was_ the 
number of patents issued 
at its peak? 
What is the source of the 
information given in the 
graph? 


IV. GOVERNMENT AND 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an “F” if 
it is in favor of the Government doing 
as much research as possible and an 
“A” if it is an argument against such 
a program. 

1. Government funds made _possi- 
ble the development of atomic 
energy. 

2. The scientist's freedom is men- 
aced by the politician. 

A lopsided application of funds 

results in the ever-development 

of one science at the expense 
of another. 

Few companies afford to 

gamble on long-term and expen- 


can 


sive research. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Gandhi (giin’ dé,) Mohandas (m6' han. 
dis )—Indian leader. 

Marathon (mir a.thdn) — Foot 
usually 26 miles, 385 yards in length, 
commemorating feat of the Greek who 
ran from Marathon to Athens in 490 B.C., 
with news of victory over Persia. 

Papagos (pi.pa&’ gos), Marshal Alexan- 
der—Greek soldier and statesman. 

Thermopylae (thér.mdp’ 1.lé)—Moun- 
tain pass in eastern Greece where in 480 
B.C, a handful of Spartans died to the 
last man in an unsuccessful attempt to 
bottle up an invading Persian army. 


race, 
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They were going back sixty million years to kill a dinosaur... 


A Sound of Thunder 


sign on the office wall read: 


Tre SaFanri, INC. 
SAFARIS TO ANY YEAR IN THE PAST 
You NAME THE ANIMAL 
WE Take You THERE 
You Sxsoor It! 


Mr. Eckels smiled nervously and 
handed a check for ten thousand dol- 
lars to the man behind the desk. 

“Does this safari guarantee I come 
back alive?” 

“We guarantee nothing,” said the 
official, “except the dinosaurs.” He 
turned. “This is Mr. Travis, your Sa- 
fari Guide in the Past. He'll tell you 
what and where to shoot. If he says no 
shooting, no shooting. If you don’t fol- 
low directions, there’s a stiff penalty of 
another ten thousand dollars, plus pos- 
sible government action, on your re- 
turn.” 

Eckels glanced across the vast office 
at a mass and tangle, a snaking and 
humming of wires and steel boxes, at an 
aurora that flickered now orange, now 
silver, now blue. There was a sound 
like a gigantic bonfire burning all of 
Time, all the years and all the parch- 
ment calendars, all the hours piled high 
and set aflame. 

A touch of the hand and this burning 
would, on the instant, beautifully re- 
verse itself. Eckels remembered the 
wording in the advertisements, to the 
letter. Out of chars and ashes, out of 
dust and coals, like golden salamanders, 
the old years, the green years might 
leap; roses sweeten the air, white hairs 
turn Irish black, wrinkles vanish; all, 
everything fly back to seed, flee death, 
rush down to their beginnings, suns rise 
in western skies and set in glorious 
easts, all and everything cupping one 
into another like Chinese boxes, all and 


Reprinted by permission from Collier’s. 
Copyright, 1952, by The Crowell-Collier 
Co. 


By RAY BRADBURY 


everything returning to the fresh death, 
the seed death, the green death, to the 
time before the beginning. A touch of 
the hand might do it, the merest touch 
of a hand. 

Eckels breathed, the light of the Ma- 
chine on his thin face. “A real time 
machine.” He shook his head. “Makes 
you think. If the election had gone bad- 
ly yesterday, I might be here now, 
running away from the results. Thank 
God, Keith won. He'll make a fine Pres- 
ident of the United States.” 

“Yes,” said the man behind the desk. 
“We're lucky. If Lyman had gotten in, 
we'd have the worst kind of dictator- 
ship. There’s an anti-everything man 
for you—a militarist, arti-Christ, anti- 
auman, anti-intellectual. People called 
us up, you know, joking but not joking. 
Said if Lyman goi elected, they wanted 
to go live in 1492. Of course, it’s not 
our business to conduct escapes, but to 
form safaris. Anyway, Keith’s President 
now. All you got to worry about is—” 

“Shooting my dinosaur,” Eckels said. 

“A Tyrannosaurus rex. The biggest 
monster in history. Sign this release. 
Anything happens to you, we're not re- 
sponsible. Those dinosaurs are hungry.” 

Eckels flii##¥ed angrily. “Trying to 
scare me!” 

“Frankly, yes. We don’t want anyone 
going who'll panic at the first shot. Six 
safari leaders were killed last year, and 
a dgzen hunters. We're here to give you 
the biggest thrill a hunter ever knew. 
Taking you back sixty million years to 
bag the biggest game in all time. Your 
personal check’s still there. Tear it up.” 

Mr. Eckels looked at the check for 
a long time. His fingers twitched. 

“Good luck,” said the man behind 
the desk. “Mr. Travis, he’s all yours.” 

They moved silently across the room, 
taking their guns with them, toward the 


Machine, toward the silver metal and 
the roaring light... . 

First a day and then a night and 
then a day and then a night, then it 
was day-night-day-night-day. A week, 
a month, a year, a decade! 2056 A.D., 
2019 A.D., 1999! 1957! Gone! The Ma- 
chine roared. 

They put on their oxygen helmets 
and tested the intercoms. 

Eckels swayed on the padded seat, 
his face pale, his jaw stiff. He felt the 
trembling in his arms, and he looked 
down and found his hands tight on the 
new rifle. There were four other men 
in the Machine: Travis, the safari 
leader; his assistant, Lesperance; and 
two other hunters, Billings and Kramer. 
They sat looking at one another, and 
the years blazed around them. 

“Can these guns get a dinosaur cold?” 
Eckels felt his mouth saying. 

“If you hit them right,” Travis said 
on the helmet radio. “Some dinosaurs 
have the equivalent of two brains, one 
in the head, another—a nerve plexus— 
far down the spinal column. We stay 
away from those. That’s stretching luck. 
Put your first two shots into the eyes, 
if you can—blind them and go back 
into the brain.” 


The Machine howled. Time was a 
film run backward. Suns fled and ten 
million moons fled after them. “Good 
God,” said Eckels. “Every hunter that 
ever lived would envy us today. This 
makes Africa seem like Illinois.” 

The Machine slowed; its scream fell 
to a murmur. The Machine stopped. 

The sun stopped in the sky. 

The fog that had enveloped the Ma- 
chine blew away, and they were in an 
old time, a very old time indeed, three 
hunters and two safari heads with their 
blue metal guns across their knees. 

“Christ isn’t born yet,” said Travis. 
“Moses has not gone to the mountain 
to talk with God. The Pyramids are still] 
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in the earth, waiting to be cut out and 
put up. Remember that. Alexander, 
Caesar, Napoleon, Hitler—none of them 
exists. 

The men nodded. 

Phat,” Mr. Travis said, pointing, “is 
the jungle of sixty million two thousand 
and — fifty President 
Keith.’ 

He indicated a metal path that wan- 
de ré¢ dl into green wilderness, over steam- 
ferns and 


five years before 


ing swamp, among giant 
palms 

And that,” he said, “is the Path, laid 
by Time Safari for your use. It floats 
the earth. Doesn’t 
touch so much as one grass blade, 
Hower or tree. It’s an antigravity metal. 
Its purpose is to keep you from touch- 
ing this world of the past in any way. 
Stay on the Path. Don’t go off it. I 
repeat: Don't go off. For any reason! If 
you fall off, there’s a penalty. And don’t 
shoot any animal we don’t okay.” 

“Why?” asked Eckels 

They sat in the ancient wilderness. 
Far birds’ cries blew on a wind, and 
the smell of tar and an old salt sea, 
moist grasses and flowers the color of 
blood. 

“We don’t want to change the future. 
We don’t belong here in the past. The 
government doesn’t like us here. We 
have to pay big graft to keep our fran- 


six inches above 


chise. A time machine is finicky busi- 
ness. Not knowing it, we might kill an 
important animal, a small bird, a roach, 
a flower, thus destroying an important 
link in a growing species.” 

“That’s not clear,” said Eckels. 

“All right,” Travis continued, “say we 
accidentally kill one mouse here. That 
means all the future families of this 
one particular mouse are destroyed, 
right?” 

“Right.” 


Travis said, “And ali the families of 
the families of the families of that one 
mouse! With a stamp of your foot, you 
annihilate first one, then a dozen, then 
a thousand, a million, a billion possible 
mice!” 

“So theyre dead,” said Eckels. “So 
what?” 

“So what?” Travis snorted quietly. 
“Well, what about the foxes that'll need 
those mice to survive? For want of 
ten mice, a fox dies. For want of a fox, 
all manner of insects, vultures, infinite 
billions of life forms are thrown into 
chaos and destruction. Sixty million 
years later, a cave man, one of a dozen 
in the entire world, goes hunting wild 
boars or saber-toothed tigers, for food. 
But you, friend, have stepped on all the 
tigers in that region. By stepping on 
one single mouse. 
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Later grain was ground between stones. 
The water mills of the Middle Ages 
were the forerunners of F 
modern cereal factories. ‘ 





The First Mills for CEREALS 


were the powerful teeth of the cave man. He 
crushed the grain and ate it at the same time. 


Q 


Easy-to-eat cereals of every 

variety and in dozens of forms 

make eating a pleasure. Cere- 

als with milk supply you with 

protein, vitamins, and minerals 

for energy and growth. In 

addition to being excellent 

breakfast foods, cereals and 

milk make tasty between-meal snacks. 








“So the cave man starves. And the 
cave man, please note, is not just any 
expendable man, no! He is an entire 
future nation. From his loins would 
have sprung ten sons. From their loins 
one hundred sons, and thus onward to 
a civilization. Destroy this one man, 
and you destroy a race, a people, an 
entire history. It is comparable to slay- 
ing some of Adam’s grandchildren. The 
stomp of your foot on one mouse Could 
start an earthquake, the effects of which 
could shake our destinies down through 
Time, to their very foundations. 

“With the death of that one cave 
man, a billion unborn are throttled in 
the womb. Perhaps Rome never rises 
on its seven hills. Perhaps Europe is 
forever a dark forest. Step on a mouse 
and leave your print, a Grand Canyon 
across eternity. Washington might not 
cross the Delaware. There might never 
be a United States at all. So be careful. 
Stay on the Path!” 

“Then,” said Eckels, “it would be 
dangerous for us even to touch the 
grass?” 

“Correct. Crushing certain plants 
could add up, infinitesimally. A little 
error here would multiply in sixty mil- 
lion years, all out of proportion. Of 
course, maybe our theory is wrong. 
Maybe Time can’t be changed by us. Or 
maybe it can be changed only in little, 
subtle ways. A dead mouse here makes 
an insect imbalance there, a population 
disproportion later, a bad harvest fur- 
ther on, a depression, mass starvation 
and, finally, a change in social tempera- 
ment in far-flung countries. Something 
more subtle, like that. But until we 
know for certain whether our messing 
around in Time can make a big or little 
change in history, we’re being careful. 
This machine. the Path, your clothing 
and bodies, were made sterile, as you 
know, before the journey. We wear 
these oxygen helmets so we can't intro- 
duce our bacteria into an ancient era.” 

“How do we know which animals to 
shoot?” 

“They're marked with red paint,” 
said Travis. “Today, before our trip, we 
sent Lesperance here with the Machine. 
He came to this particular era and fol- 
lowed certain animals.” 

“Studying them?” 

“Right,” safl Lesperance. “I track 
them through their entire existence, 
noting which of them live long. Very 
few. How many times they mate. Not 
often. Life’s short. When I find one 
that’s going to die when a tree falls on 
him, or one that drowns in a tar pit, I 
note the exact hour, minute and second. 
I shoot a paint bomb. It leaves a red 
patch on his hide. We can’t miss it. 
Then I correlate our arrival in the past 
so that we meet the monster not more 
than two minutes before he would have 

(Continued on page 25) 








Wide World phote 


AVE FREEMAN sounds more like 
a myth than a man. Imagine Robin 
Roberts winning 30 baseball games 
without a defeat. Or football’s Otto 
Graham completing 150 passes in 150 
attempts in a single season. You'd say 
somebody was dreaming, and you'd be 
right. 

But this Freeman fellow is something 
else. He hasn't lost a badminton match 
in 14 years! He is the undisputed cham- 
pion of the world—and we mean the 
WORLD. From Kalamazoo to Timbuc- 
too, he’s taken on all comers—and licked 


Line Smasher 


ERE’S a chap who's at home with 
the atom, a football, and a sym- 
phony orchestra. And if you can spell 
the name of his home town, you win 
this week’s spelling bee. 

We refer to none other than Dick 
Chapman, 6’6”, 225-pound tackle at 
Rice Institute. We don’t know what 
they teach at Waxahachie (Tex.) High, 
but they seem to start a fellow off in 
the right direction. 

Take Chapman for a sample. When 
he arrived at Rice in Houston, the folks 
there figured him for just another good 
football player. They didn’t reckon on 
a few other things. First of all, Dick 
registered for the toughest course in 
school—nuclear physics. Then he told 
the public relations expert that one of 
his favorite diversions was listening to 
the Houston Symphony Orchestra. 

That did it. “Maybe he’s not a foot- 
ball player,” someone suggested. The 
guy couldn't have been more wrong. 
His opponents will tell you Chapman is 
such a great player, they wish he'd 
spend all of his time in a physics lab. 
Or listening to Bach. He’s been study- 
ing the atom so intensively they figure 
a little bit of it rubbed off on him. 
When Dick tackles or blocks, parts of 


Badminton’s Super Champ 


‘em! Great stars like India’s Devinder 
Mohan Lal and Malaya’s Ooi Teik Hock 
and Wong Peng Soon. 

Two decades ago, people in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., might have predicted Dave 
and his racket would amount to some- 
thing. At 13, Dave won the local boys’ 
table tennis crown. Four years later he 
was regarded as the top junior tennis 
player in the country. What did that 
mean? Only that he beat, among others, 
Jack Kramer and Ted Schroeder! 

Dave didn’t stick to tennis, though. 
He couldn’t take the strain and long 
hours of constant work needed to be- 
come a big time tennis star. “I like to 
play for fun,” Dave explained at the 
time, and so badminton acquired its 
greatest champion. 

Nowadays Dave doesn’t de much 
badminton barnstorming. He has his 
reasons. No. | is that he’s a doctor: 
Dr. D. G. Freeman, specialist in neuro- 
surgery. 

Dave likes to recall the time when he 
delivered eight babies one night at a 
San Diego hospital. He got possibly an 
hours sleep, drove more than 100 
miles the next morning to Los Angeles, 


—Atom Splitter 


rival teams seem to explode in all direc- 
tions. 

Dick’s a 21-year-old senior who 
could have an outstanding future in 
pro ball. It’s unlikely, however. His am- 
bition is to be a nuclear physicist and 
he’s already planning for graduate work 
in his specialty. 

On campus, Dick is the All-American 
type, too. He was junior class president 
last year and is currently on the Stu- 
dent Council. A handsome young man, 
Dick is reported partial to blondes, one 


of whom is Rice campus beauty Bar- 


bara Madden. Her dad happens to be 
principal of Houston’s Lamar High. 
He’s an ex-Rice star himself. 

Like so many football players, Dick’s 
favorite movie actor is Gary Cooper. 
His choice among actresses is Marilyn 
Monroe. : 

Dick’s greatest sports thrill came in 
1951 when, as a sophomore, he starred 
in Rice’s upset victory over Southern 
Methodist. The latter had startled the 
country the previous week by downing 
Notre Dame, thanks to the passing of 
Fred Benners. 

Chapman set his sights on Benners 
from the opening whistle and repeat- 
edly stopped the Pony aerial ace before 


and proceeded to win the singles, men’s 
doubles, and mixed doubles of the Pa- 
cific Southwest Championships! 

Last January, Dave returned to com- 
petition after a lengthy layoff and 
grabbed every title in sight, including 
the world’s championship! Ken David- 
son, veteran coach, says: “I attribute 
Dave’s success to what I call the great- 
est competitive urge I’ve ever seen on 
a court. He never lets up on anyone, 
including himself.” 

Dave, the son of a Presbyterian min- 
ister, received his undergraduate degree 
from Pomona College, a medical degree 
from Harvard, and was a post-graduate 
student at Michigan. 

The Army made use of Dave’s medi- 
cal talents soon after World War II. It 
didn’t stop Dave from badminton, 
though he did find himself with just 
one racket in Panama in 1947. So he 
borrowed Mrs. Freeman’s frying pan, 
gave her the one racket, and practiced 
with her for the national championships 
scheduled at Waco, Tex.! He won at 
Waco, of course, and Mrs. Freeman still 
kids him about how he did it with her 
own little frying pan! 


he could wing the ball away. Benners 
still has bad dreams of the Chapman 
monster of that afternoon. 

When Dick goes home to Waxa- 
hachie, he shares the town spotlight 
with another native, Pau! Richards, 
manager of baseball's Chicago White 
Sox. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 
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BOY dates GIRL 


“BWAVENT you forgotten some- 
thing?” Bud began to laugh. 

Hank looked puzzled. “I don't 
think so. Why?” 

“We-l-l,” drawled Bud cheerfully, 
“T'll take your word for it, but I still 
think Brenda’s expression will be a 
rare one if you show up at her party 
in that outfit.” 

Hank still didn’t get it, not until 
Bud helpfully focused his gaze on the 
ground. Then Hank looked down, 
too, and saw that he was wearing his 

bedroom slippers. “Thanks, pal,” 
he murmured sheepishly and dashed 
back into the house for a quick 
change 

Both boys got a kick out of telling 
their friends at the party about what 
had almost happened. But memory 
lapses aren't always funny; nor are 
they always “caught” in time. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that you asked 
two girls for dates for the same eve- 
ning, or forgot that “little white lie” 
until it tripped you later, or slipped 
up on an important bit of male psy- 

hology that vou'd forgotten was so 
important? Then what? 


Q. What are you supposed to do if 
you've made a date with a girl for Sat- 
urday night, and then find out that 
you'd already promised to go to a club 
dance with another girl on that same 
night? I thought this dance was going 
io be the following week, or I'd never 
have gotten into this. Have you any 
ideas on how I can smooth things over 
with one of the girls—and which one? 


A. You're in a fine fix—and let’s hope 
it never happens again! Should you tell 
Miss Club Dance that you’re sorry, but 
you got the date (!) mixed up, and now 
you're involved with Another woman? 
Should you tell Miss Number Two that 
you'd forgotten a previous engagement 
when you asked her for a date, so will 
she please let you off the hook? Or could 
you get away with asking Miss Club 
Dance for permission to bring Miss 
Number Two to that affair? No—no, a 
thousand times no to that last question. 

Taking Miss Number Two to the club 
dance would certainly earn you a place 
in your hostess’ black book, and would 
probably put an end to your dates with 
both ladies. Saying “no” to Miss Club 
Dance would be equally disastrous, for 


you promised to go to her party before 
a date with Miss Number Two even 
entered your mind. So let’s face it! The 
only thing for you to do now is to break 
your date with Miss Number Two. 

That’s not going to be easy. No girl 
likes to be told, “Sorry, you'll have to 
put away your party dress because I 
forgot another date when I asked you 
out.” So be as honest, sorry, and just 
plain nice about it as you can. Tell her 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but. Be sure to let her know that you 
made the other date first. And, if pos- 
sible, ask her humbly for another date 
right then and there—with the promise 
that, if she gives it to you, you'll keep 
it even if it means saying “no” to a 
now-or-never date to sign a contract 
with the Brooklyn Dodgers! Let’s hope 
she forgives you; if you sound sincerely 
sorry, she probably will. But, regard- 
less of the outcome this time; do your 
level best to keep your dates from cross- 
ing again! 


Q. I met a boy at a dance last week 
and liked him a lot. The only trouble 
is that he’s four years older than I am, 
so when he asked my age, I told him I 
was older than I really am. Now I’m in 
the soup. He asked me for a date this 
week end, and I accepted. Yesterday he 
found out from a friend of mine how 
old I really am. He hasrzt canceled the 
date, but I think he’s mad at me. What 
should I do? 


A. Woe is vou! You realize now, don’t 
you, that your trouble was not in being 
found out, but in telling that “whopper” 
in the first place? The situation looks 
pretty grim, but not altogether hopeless 
—so cheer up, and let’s start our “repent- 
ance campaign”: 

First of all, why did you lie to this 
boy about your age? Wasn't it because 
you were afraid he'd think you were 
“too young” for him if you told him the 
truth? If so, you used poor judgment! 
A boy likes a girl because of the way 
she acts, not because she’s had such- 
and-such a number of birthdays. And 
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“Maybe you‘d better check the date on 
those tickets just once more, Alvin.” 


just the fact that you told him a “whop- 
per” was a pretty childish thing to do, 
for it proved that you didn’t have 
enough confidence in your real self to 
make an impression without the addi- 
tion of a fictitious year or two. (This is 
just for future reference, so you won't 
be tempted to make the same mistake 
again. ) 

Secondly, try not to bear a grudge 
against the friend who “told on” you. 
Probably it wasn’t done intentionally; 
and, anyway, you'd have been found out 
sooner or later. 

There’s no real “out” for you now. 
You'll just have to face the music. On 
your date this week end, tell the boy 
the truth—and apologize. Or, better yet, 
do it before your date, if you get the 
chance. Tell him that you should have 
realized that “everything comes out in 
the wash, in the lang run,” and that you 
hope he won't cross you off his list for 
geod because of your “whopper.” We 
hope so, too! 


Q. I think somebody told me a girl 
shouldn't call up a boy on the tele- 
phone, but I can’t remember for sure. 
If not, why not? 


A. Because the boys like to do the 
telephoning! You wouldn't dream of 
asking a fellow for a date, would you, 
unless it was for a frankly girl-dates- 
boy affair? Well, the same thing goes 
for telephone tactics because the initia- 
tive in boy-girl relationships belongs to 
the male. Telephone Tillie gives fellows 
the impression that she’s “chasing” 
them, and whether or not this is true, 
they tend to steer clear of her. 

However, there are some exceptions 
to the let-the-boy-phone-the-girl rule. 
If you have a real reason for buzzing 
Bob, the line is yours. Phone your 
“invite” to a party, or tell him that next 
Tuesday’s meeting of the Photography 
Club will be at your house. But be sure 
the call is a necessary one. Phony ex- 
cuses for chasing Chuck sound just as 
flimsy over the phone as they do any- 
where else! 





A Sound of Thunder 


(Continued from page 22 


died anyway. This way, we kill animals 
with no futwre, that are never going to 
mate again. You see how careful we 
are?” 

“But if you came back this morning, 
in Time,” said Eckels eagerly, “you 
must've bumped into us, our safari! 
How did it turn out? Was it successful? 
Did all of us get through—alive?” 

Travis and Lesperance gave each 
other a look. 

“That'd be a paradox,” said Lesper- 
ance. “Time doesn’t permit that sort of 
mess—a man meeting himself. When 
such occasions threaten, Time steps 
aside. Like an airplane hitting an air 
pocket. You felt the Machine jump just 
before we stopped? That was us passing 
ourselves on the way back to the future. 
We saw nothing. There’s no way of 
telling if this expedition was a success, 
if we got dur monster, or whether all of 
us—meaning you, Mr. Eckels—got out 
alive.” 

Eckels smiled palely. 

“Cut that,” said Travis, sharply. 
“Everyone on his feet!” 

They were ready to leave the Ma- 
chine. 


The jungle was high and the jungle 
was broad and the jungle was the en- 
tires world forever and forever. Sounds 
like music and sounds like flying tents 
filled the sky, and those were pterodac- 
tyls flying with cavernous gray wings, 
gigantic bats out of a delirium and a 
night fever. Eckels, balanced on the 

. narrow path, aimed his rifle playfully. 

“Forbidden!” said Travis. “Don’t 
even aim for fun. If your gun should go 
off—” 

Eckels flushed. “Where’s our Tyran- 
nosaurus?” 

Lesperance checked his wrist watch. 
“Up ahead. We'll bisect his trail in sixty 
seconds. Look for the red paint, for 
God's sake. Don’t shoot till we give the 
word. Stay on the Path. Stay on the 
Path!” 

They moved forward in the wind of 
morning. 

“Strange,” murmured Eckels. “Up 
ahead, sixty million years, Election Day 
over. Keith made President. Everyone 
celebrating. And here we are, a million 
years lost, and they don’t exist. The 
things we worried about for months, a 
lifetime, not even born or thought about 
yet.” 

“Safety catches off, everyone!” or- 
dered Travis. “You, first shot, Eckels. 
Second, Billings, Third, Kramer.” 

“I've hunted tiger, wild boar, buffalo, 
elephant, but this is it!” said Eckels. 
“I’m shaking like a kid.” 

“Ah!” said Travis. 





Sam just couldn’t stay awake 
Even with the game at stake. 
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“Finer protein keeps me ‘a-jump’ 
And helps to beat mid-morning slump!” 
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SBRUISER 


{ 


“Sam!” said his coach 
in a tone of reproach, 
“The food you should eat 
is NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT!” 


Now peppy ’n’ popular, 
Captain of his team, 
The girls all gather 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AID! “Make Mine Breakfast’—a clever 6-page 
brochure, gaily illustrated, plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time 
and money management, suggestions for family and party breakfasts. Teachers—write to National 


Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls, New York, 


Dept. S-1153, specifying number of copies desired. 
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Everyone stopped. 

Travis raised his hand. “Ahead,” he 
whispered. “In the mist. There he is. 
There’s his royal majesty now.” 

The jungle was wild and full of twit- 
terings, rustlings, murmurs and sighs. 
Suddenly it all ceased, as if someone 
had shut a door. Silence. A sound of 
thunder. 

Out of the mist, one hundred yards 
away, came Tyrannosaurus rex. 

“Great heavens,” whispered Eckels. 

“gh!” 


It came on great, oiled, resilient, 
striding legs. It towered twenty feet 


above trees, a huge evil god, folding its 
delicate watchmaker’s claws to its oily, 
reptilian chest. Each lower leg was a 
piston, a thousand pounds of white 
bone sunk in thick ropes of muscle, 
sheathed over in a gleam of pebbled 
skin like the mail of a terrible warrior. 
Each thigh was a ton of meat, ivory 
and steel mesh. And from the great 
breathing cage of the upper body those 
two delicate arms dangled out front, 
arms with hands which might pick up 
and examine men like toys, while the 
snake neck coiled. And the head, a ton 
of sculptured stone itself, lifted easily 
upon the sky. Its mouth gaped, expos- 
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LAST LINE OF THE 


There’s a lively young girl named Marie 
—What a popular student is she! 

Full of pep, vim, and zest, 

She can pass any test 

Example: 

"Cause she eats Planters Peanuts, you see! 


READ THESE PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty may com- 
pete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. , 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters bag, wrapper or 
label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page write 
your name, age, home address, city, and state. 
Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your 
entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y., to 


FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE AND FILL IN 


THE 
LIMERICK BELOW! 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1954. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in the issue of this magazine 
of April 28, 1954, as well as by direct mail. 
No other acknowledgment of entries will be 
made. In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that tied for will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 


231 PRIZES! 


Ist prize .... $35.00 

2nd prize... . $25.00 

3rd prize... . $15.00 

4th prize (3) . . $10.00 each 
Sth prize (5) . . $ 5.00 each 
6th prize (20) . $ 1.00 each 
200 Honorable Mentions— 
two 8-oz. vacuum-packed 
tins of Planters Peanuts. 

















| fire. A 
| mouth engulfed them in the stench of 


ing a fence of teeth like daggers. Its 
eyes rolled, ostrich eggs, empty of all 
expression save hunger. It ran, its pelvic 
bones crushing aside trees and bushes, 
its taloned feet clawing damp earth, 
leaving prints six inches deep wherever 
it settled its weight. It ran with a glid- 
ing ballet step, far too poised and 
balanced for its ten tons. It moved into 
a sunlit arena, warily, its beautiful rep- 
tile hands feeling the air. 

“My God.” Eckels twisted his mouth. 
“It could reach up and grab the moon.* 

“Sh!” Travis said angrily. “He hasn't 
seen us yet.” 

“It can’t be killed.” Eckels pro- 
nounced this verdict quietly, as if there 
could be no argument. He had weighed 
the evidence, and this was his consid- 
ered opinion. The rifle in his hands 
seemed a cap gun. “We were fools to 
come. This is impossible.” 

“Shut up,” hissed Travis. 

“Nightmare.” 

“Turn around,” commanded Travis. 
“Walk quietly to the Machine. We'll 
remit one half your fee.” 

“Didn't realize it would be this big,” 
said Eckels. “Miscalculated. Now, I 
want out.” 

“It sees us!” 

“There’s the red paint, on its chest!” 

The Tyrannosaurus raised itself. Its 
armored flesh glittered like a thousand 
green coins. The coins, crusted with 


| slime, steamed. In the slime, tiny insects 
| wriggled, so 
seemed to twitch and undulate even 


that the. entire body 
while the monster itself did not move. 
It exhaled. The stink of raw flesh blew 
cown the wilderness. 

“Get me out,” said Eckels. His mouth 
moved several times. A few words fell 
from his tongue. His jaw worked. “Too 
much. Too much. Never. Never like this 
before.” Then he made a series of grunt- 
ing sounds, as if he had been hit, very 
hard, in the stomach. 

“Don’t run,” said Lesperance. “Turn 
around. Hide in the Machine.” 

“Yes.” Eckels seemed to be numb. 


| He looked at his feet, as if he were try- 
| ing to make them move. He gave an- 


other helpless grunt and started out. 
“Eckels!” 
He took a few steps, blinking, shuf- 
fling. 
“Not that way!” 
The monster, at motion, 


the first 


| lunged forward with a terrible scream. 


It covered one hundred yards in a few 
seconds. The rifles jerked up and blazed 
windstorm from the _beast’s 
slime and old blood. The monster 
roared, teeth glittering with sun. 


Eckels, not looking back, walked 
blindly to the edge of the Path, his gun 
limp in his arms, stepped off the Path, 
and walked, not knowing it, in the jun- 





gle. His feet sank into green moss. His 
legs moved,him, and he felt alone and 
remote from the events behind. 

The rifles cracked again. Their sound 
was lost in shriek and lizard thunder. 
The great lever of the reptile’s tail 
swung up dnd lashed sideways. Trees 
exploded in clouds of leaf and branch. 
The monster twitched its jeweler’s 
hands down to fondle at the men, to 
twist them in half, to crush them like 
berries, to cram them into its teeth and 
its screaming throat. Its boulder-stone 
eyes leveled with the men. They saw 
themselves mirrored. They fired at the 
metallic eyelids and the blazing black 
iris. 

Like a stone idol, like a mountain 
avalanche, Tyrannosaurus fell. Thun- 
dering, it clutched trees, pulled them 
with it. It wrenched and tore the metal 
Path. The men flung themselves back 
away. The body hit, ten tons of cold 
flesh and stone. The guns fired. The 
monster lashed its armored _ tail, 
twitched its snake jaws, and lay still. A 
fount of blood spurted from its throat. 
Somewhere inside, a sac of fluids burst. 
Sickening gushes drenched the hunters. 
They stood, red and glistening. 

The thunder faded. The jungle was 
silent. After the avalanche, a green 
peace. After the nightmare, morning. 

In the time machine, on his face, 
Eckels lay shivering. He had found his 
way back to the Path and climbed into 
the Machine. 

Travis came walking, glanced at 
Eckels, took cotton gauze from a metal 
box, and returned to the others, who 
were sitting on the Path. “Clean up.” 

They wiped the blood from their hel- 
mets. The monster lay, a hill of solid 
flesh. Within, you could hear the sighs 
and murmurs as the furthest chambers 
of it died, the organs malfunctioning, 
liquids running a final instant from 
pocket to sac to spleen, everything shut- 
ting off, closing up forever. It was a 
httle like standing by a steam engine 
at quitting time, all valves being re- 
leased or levered tight. Bones cracked; 
the tonnage of its own flesh, off balance, 
dead weight, snapped the delicate fore- 
arms, caught underneath. The meat 
settled, quivering. Another cracking 
sound. Overhead, a heavy tree branch 
broke from its mooring. and fell. It 
crashed upon the dead beast with 
finality. 

“There.” Lesperance checked his 
watch. “Right on time. That’s the tree 
branch that was scheduled to fall and 
kill this animal, originally.” He glanced 
at the two hunters. “You want the 
trophy picture?” 

“What?” 

“We can't take a trophy back to the 
future. The body has to stay right here 
where it would have died originally; so 
the insects, birds and bacteria can get 


at it, as they were intended to. Every- 
thing in balance. The body stays. But 
we can take a picture of you standing 
near it.” 

The two men tried to think, but gave 
up, shaking their heads. They let them- 
selves be led along the metal Path. They 
sank wearily into the Machine cushions. 
They gazed back at the ruined monster, 
the stagnating mound, where already 
strange reptilian birds and golden in- 
sects were busy at the steaming armor. 

A sound on the floor of the time 
machine stiffened them. Eckels sat 
there, shivering. 

“I’m sorry,” he said at last. 

“Get up!” cried Travis. 

Eckels got up. 

“Go out on that Path alone,” said 
Travis. He had his rifle pointed. 
“You're not coming back to the Ma- 
chine. We're leaving you here!” 

Lesperance seized Travis 
“Wait!” 

“Stay out of this!” Travis shook his 
hand away. “This stupid fool nearly 
killed us. But it isn’t that so much. No. 
It’s his shoes! Look at them! He ran off 
the Path. Man, that ruins us! Who 
knows how much we'll forfeit! Tens of 
thousands of dollars of insurance! We 
guarantee no one leaves the Path. He 
left it. Oh, the fool! I'll have to report 
to the government. They might revoke 
our license to travel. God knows what 
he’s done to Time, to History!” 

“Take it easy. All he did was kick up 
some dirt.” 

“How do we know?” cried Travis. 
“We don’t know anything! It’s all a mys- 
tery! Get out there, Eckels!” 

Eckels fumbled with his shirt. “I'll 
pay anything. A hundred thousand dol- 
Jars!” 

Travis glared at Eckels’ checkbook 
and spat. “Go out there. The monster’s 
next to the Path. Stick your arms up to 
your elbows in his mouth. Then you 
can come back with us.” 

“That's unteasonable!” 

“The monster’s dead, you yellow 

. The bullets! The bullets can’t 
be left behind. They don’t belong in the 
past—they might change something. 
Here’s my knife. Dig them out!” 

The jungle was alive again, full of 
the old tremors and bird cries. Eckels 
turned slowly to stare at that primeval 
garbage dump, that hill of nightmares 
and terror. After a long time, like a 
sleepwalker, he shuffled out along the 
Path. 

He returned, shuddering, five min- 
utes later, his arms soaked and red to 
the elbows. He held out his hands. Each 
held a number of steel bullets. 

Then he fell. He lay where he fell, 
not moving. 

“You didn’t have to make him do 
that,” said Lesperance. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Slip this Christmas 
Hint to Pop 
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Be a Champion Giver, Pop 
It will help your kids a lot! 


THE POPULAR NEW 
* w- 
UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made... with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 


New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 





Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it, Ask 
him to explain his easy payment pian. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 
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BADMINTON’S 
KEN DAVIDSON 


SAYS: 
} // 
\NAAY 


A000 04 every Shot 
comes off 
better when 
it comes off 


ICTOR 
Strings 


Genuine Gut, 
of course! 


ASK YOUR STRINGER 


VICTOR SPORTS, Incorporated, Chicago 32, Ill. 





Sell your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Lowest 
prices ever offered. We pay best commission 
Monthly bulletins. Your cards FREE! Agen- 
cies going like wildfire! Hurry—Write Craft- 
Card Specialties, Box 235-N, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





howe 
Your Graduation Portrait 


or favorite pictures 


Give classmates, 
relatives, and 
friends low cost, 
wallet-size copies of 
your favorite por- 
trait or picture— 
have copies 
handy for col- 
lege application 
or employment 
purposes — your 
original returned 
unharmed with 20 top-quality 2}” x 34 
wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
photos—send graduation picture, print, 
or negative with $1, minimum, for 20 
copies of each pose. 


24x34 
ACTUAL SIZE 


Minute Man photos are guaranteed, 
money refunded if not satisfied. 
MINUTE MAN PHOTO 
Box 187G, Lexington 73, Mass. 


1 enclose picture and $ for wallet prints. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

If you wont to be class agent, check here () 








Holiday Time Is Flash Time 

RE you one of those photographers 

who wait for a sunny day to take 
pictures? If you are, then the holiday 
season is a good time of the year for 
you to break out of your shell and take 
a shot in the dark—with a flash-bulb. 

If you don’t have a flash gun for your 
camera, the chances are that you can 
get a flash gun for it. Visit your local 
photography store, and bring your cam- 
era with you to show the clerk. 

If a flash gun cannot be adapted to 
your present camera, make a resolution 
that when you get a new camera it will 
be the kind that will take a flash gun. 
A good flash camera can be purchased 
for only a few dollars and you can buy 
a flash camera kit for under $20. 


Be Your Own Developer 

Developing and printing pictures is 
as much fun as taking them. You're 
missing half the pleasure of photography 
if you don’t do your own developing and 
printing. If you have never seen photo- 
graphic paper “develop-up” to a com- 
plete picture before your eves, then 
you are in for an experience which 
you will never forget. 

Several years ago, when I developed 
and printed my first pictures, I had to 
mix all the chemicals myself and buy 
the paper, safelight, and printing frame 
separately. Nowadays, the photographic 


manufacturers have made it easy for 
anyone to develop and print pictures. 
You can buy a home developing and 
printing kit for under $10 and you will 
have everything you need to develop 
and print pictures in your kitchen. 


News for Camera Clubs 


If you want to learn more about how 
to take pictures, to develop, print and 
enlarge them, then we suggest that you 
join your school camera club. And 
speaking of camera clubs, has your club 
sent for the new Scholastic Magazines 
Camera Club Exchange Bulletin? The 
bulletin is chock-full of information 
about the activities of high school cam- 
era clubs all over the country. All a 
camera club has to do to receive this 
bulletin is to write Scholastic Maga 
zines, telling us about activities in their 
club. Address your letters to Photog- 
raphy Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York—and who knows? . you may 
find something about your school in a 
future Camera Club Exchange Bulletin. 

Don't forget to send for your free 
rules booklet for the 1954 Scholastic 
Ansco Photography Awards. There are 
numerous cash prizes and a scholarship 
available to you for your photographs. 
For your free rules booklet write Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


This photograph of a sleepy cat, taken by Harry Coakley, Evanston (Ill.) Town- 
ship H. S., won a first prize in the 1953 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 





A Sound of Thunder 


(Continued from page 27) 


“Didn't I? It’s too early to tell.” 
Travis nudged the still body. “He'll live. 
Next time he won’t go hunting game 
like this. Okay.” He jerked his thumb 
wearily at Lesperance. “Switch on. Let's 
go home.” 


1492 ...1776... 1812. 

They cleaned their hands and faces. 
They changed their caking shirts and 
pants. Eckels was up and around again, 
not speaking. Travis glared at him for 
a full ten minutes. 

“Don't look at me,” cried Eckels. “I 
haven't done anything.” 

“Who can tell?” 

“Just ran off the Path, that’s all. A 
little mud on my shoes—what do you 
want me to do—get down and pray?” 

“We might need it. I'm warning you, 
Eckels, I might kill you yet. I’ve got my 
gun ready.” 

“I’m innocent. I haven’t done any- 
thing!” 

1999 .. . 2000... 
chine stopped. 

“Get out,” said Travis. 

The room was as they had left it. 
The same man sat behind the same 


desk. 


. 2056. The Ma- 


Travis looked around, suspiciously. 
“Everything okay here?” he snapped. 

“Fine. Welcome home!” 

Travis relaxed. “Okay, Eckels, get 
out,” he said. “Don’t ever come back.” 

Eckels didn’t move. 

“You heard me,” said Travis irritably. 
“What're you staring at?” 

Eckels stared at the sign on the office 
wall, the same sign he had seen earlier 
that day, when he had first come into 
the room. But somehow the sign had 
changed. 


TyME SEFaARI INC. 

Seraris TU ANY YEER EN THE PAST 
Yu Nam THE ANIMALL. WEE TAEK 
Yu THAR 
Yu SuHoor Itt 


Eckels felt himself fall into a chair. 
He fumbled crazily at the thick slime 
on his boots. He held up a clod of dirt, 
trembling. “No, it can’t be. Not a little 
thing like that! No!” 

Embedded in the mud, glistening 
green and gold and black, was a butter- 
fly, very beautiful, and very dead. 

“Not a little thing like that! Not a 
butterfly!” cried Eckels. 

It fell to the floor, an exquisite thing, 
a small-thing that could upset balances 
and knock down a line of small domi- 
noes and then big dominoes and then 
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gigantic dominoes, all down the years 
across Time. Eckels’ mind whirled. It 
couldn’t change things. Killing one but- 
terfly couldn’t be that important. Could 
it? 

His face was cold. His mouth trem- 
bled, asking: “Who—who won the Pres- 
idential election yesterday?” 

The man behind the desk laughed. 
“You joking? You know darn well. Ly- 
man, of course! Who else? Not that 
weakling Keith. We got an iron man 
now, a man with guts!” The official 
stopped. “What’s wrong?” 

Eckels moaned. He dropped to his 
knees. He scrabbled at the golden but- 
terfly with shaking fingers. “Can't we,” 
he pleaded to the world, to himself, to 
the officials, to the Machine, “can’t we 
take it back, can’t we make it alive 
again? Can't we start over! Can’t we—” 

He did not move. Eyes shut, he wait- 
ed, shivering. He heard Travis breathe 
loud in the room, he heard Travis 
slowly shift his rifle, click the safety- 
catch, and raise the weapon. 

There was a sound of thunder. 


Enough Said 
A lady got on the street car with 
eight children. A man asked: “Are 
these all yours, lady, or it is a picnic?” 
“They're all mine, and it’s no picnic,” 
replied the lady. , 














Most Popular 
Guy in the Crowd 


Jimmy's making extra money 
and winning prizes, too! 


WHAT'CHA GOT, } THE NEW FR ENLARGER. 
JIMMY 2 DAD SAYS IT'S 
PRECISION ENGINEERED 
AND SUPER-EASY TO 
OPERATE. 
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AREN'T THEY SWELL? 
AND I MADE $5.20 
THIS WEEK, TOO. I'LL 
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cost A 
LOT OF MONEY! 


GEE, JIMMY, HEY, WiLL 
THAT'S TERRIFIC! you 
AND IT'S YOUR ENLARGE 
VERY FIRST SOME 
ENLARGEMENT! / PICTURES 
FOR ME? 
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DIRECTIONS IN 

THE INSTRUCTION 
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IS GREAT! 
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including lens and lamp 


“LITTLE MAN” LIGHT PULL Make your own enlargements 
it glows in the dark! ber, you're missing half the fun of photography if you 
don’t enlarge your own pictures. It’s so easy . . . the 36 
ee ee —_page instruction booklet shows you how. Look for the FR 
em corporanon, _ Enlarger and the FR “Big-Picture” Developing Kit ($12.50) 
"951 Brook Ave., et your favorite photo store. 
Now York 51, he. ¥. 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Mogeozines accept stamp advertisements 
enly from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
edvertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
oeing careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope | in which 
you return the stamps. Sch will 
ao all in their power to protect their readers from 
wnfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
hos been deceived as a result of his response to 
en edvertisement in Schol is ui 

to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Moga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y. 











STAM Pp WALLET. PLUS / 


HARD to get FOREIGN Sf7 print- Boe 
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FREE STAMP ZOO: 


Rhinoceros, 5 ~- 7 Pygmy, Emu. . 
Kangaroos, Kaola' ~~ 
— TIES S Kookaburra 
and other wild animals. 
approvals. 


citing 
Magara Stamp Ceo., Niagara -on-the-Lake |27, Canada 


GIGANTIC cas ces BRE EY 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — emoratives — British 


Colonies — High Value 

Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 

Onay's Tal AMP with approvals. Send 5¢ 
P CO., Dept. 


WOW! cesnsnz 1c 


Jamestown Stamp &. ry 310, y N. Y. 


ALBUM - 10c! 


000 Spaces! 
Wore! SWide Lists and if Included. 


HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
2 TRIANGLES - AIRMAILS - BICOLORS 


lst USA Stamp Centenary, Fasc 
Columbus, Trieste Fair, Garibaldi's Escape. P 
Fortresses, large historical pictorials. 

NLY to Approval Buyers. 
FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 9, Washington 10, D. C. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 

Includes 50 yr. olds, commemo- C 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 
Approvals. 


WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 





for postage. 
$8, Toronto, Canada 

















-10¢ 


iig SOVIET RUSSIA collection 

liff. exciting. colorful stamps—only 

Bargain lists, approvals included. 
SAPHIRE 


Box 44, Times ) Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 


F WORLD S$ LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (74x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service applicants sending 3c postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; 5,000, $14, 
TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


“U.S. ROOSEVELT SET-15¢ 


PLUS APPROVALS 
DEER STAMPS, INC. 
914 Balmoral Detroit 3, Michigan 


Buy U.S. Defense Bonds 




















Human Rights Issue 


The United Nations will issue its 
fourth commemorative for 1953 on De- 
cember 10. The stamp pays tribute to 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The U. N. General Assembly 
approved the declaration on December 
10, 1948. It contains 30 rights which 
the Assembly says should be guaran- 
teed to all peoples for “freedom, justice, 
and peace in the world.” 

The declaration states that all peoples 
have certain rights. Article I says “all 
human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights” and should be 
treated with respect. Some of the other 
rights in the declaration are the right 
to: go to school, have freedom of re- 
ligion, vote in free elections, own prop- 
erty, have a fair trial, read what one 
pleases. 

The new stamp shows two hands 
lifted toward a flame within a circle. 
The circle is formed by the words “Hu- 
man Rights” in the five official lan- 
guages of the U. N. The date “10-XII 
1948-53” is also inside the circle. The 
stamp comes in two denominations, a 
8-cent blue and a 5-cent crimson. 

For first-day covers of the stamps 
send self-addressed envelopes to: U. N. 
Postal Administration, Room CB-26, 
United Nations, N. Y. Write “First-Day 
Cover” on the upper left-hand corner 
of each envelope. Then enclose the en- 
velope, or envelopes, in an outer one 
with your money order or check. For 
quicker service, write “For Human 
Rights Day” on the outer envelope. You 
may send for as many as 20 first-day 
covers. 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi Tops, don’t miss. i i4 “Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: 44 Julius Caesar. hv“ 
The Cruel Sea. “#wH/The Actress. 
vvvRoman Holiday. ~4/The Robe. 
44 Mogambo. “4““The All-American. 
vwvrvTake the High Ground. “““Big 
Leaguer. “Island in the Sky. -ww 
Plunder of the Sun. “Master of Bal- 
lantrae. “MMDangerous Crossing. “MW 
Desperate Moment. “Blowing Wild. 
i Arrowhead. “Man from the Alamo. 
wwWar of the Worlds. “Spaceways. 

Musical: 41“1““Give the Girl a Break. 
vvvr Lili. “vrrLittle Boy Lost. 
wvvThe Band Wagon. #““So This 
Is Love. 

Comedy: 
“¥rThe Titfield 
Had to Say Yes. 

Documentary : 
Crowned. 44 The Sea 


“i Captain’s Paradise. 
Thunderbolt. “She 


“WHA Queen Is 
Around Us. 


Out of the Way 


A woman motorist was driving along 
a country road when she noticed a 
couple of repair men climbing a tele- 
phone pole. 

“What are they doing that for?” she 
asked her companion. “Surely my driv- 
ing isn’t that bad?” 


Traffic Stopper 
Frank: “I saw you parked at the cor- 
ner of 18th and Minnesota yesterday.” 
Joe: “Yeah, I had something in my 
eye.” 
Frank: “I saw she got in your car, too.” 
The Wyandotte High School Pantograph 


Seeing Eye Potato 


Small boy: “Eight pounds of potatoes 
with eyes.” 

Grocer: “And why with eyes?” 

Small boy: “Because Mother says 
they gotta see us through the week.” 


Pensacola Gosport 


Unbelievable 


Bill: “I hear you were treated like 
royalty over in England.” 

Allen: “Yes. Everybody that looked 
at me said, ‘Good Lord!’ ” 


Hike! 


Coed: “Oooooo! Just think—I have 
the football team’s signals.” 

Roommate: “So?” 

Coed: “Now all I have to do is shout 
45-39-63 and the whole. football team 


rushes me!” 
Westlake Bugle 








DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 


RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don't neglect an extérnally caused ly 
broken out skin that may hel; over- 
night! Apply wonderfully medicated Poslam 
Ointment tonight—check results next morn- 
a. after just —_ application! 

oslam contains ali 9 ingredients well 
known to in specialists —works faster, 
more effectively to help you to a finer com- 
plexion. Apply it after washing skin with 
non-alkali Poslam Soap. At druggists every- 
where—costs so little. 


JORIS IIIOI IOI III IOI Ik 
U.S. History in Colorful Poster Stamps 


Florida Series #1 now ready. 24 full color 
stamps and large album illustrating the 
first 100 years of Florida’s fabulous his- 
tory. Send One Dollar to: 


HISTORICAL INST., Rt. 1, Box 8, Lutz, Fla. 
eee eee eee eee eee eee ett 
Sell your classmat 
SENIORS p oll so Most — 
tiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME (CARDS 


Ne. fina nelal — 
Write today for free samp 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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Deep Freeze 


The young couple had quarreled 
and were not dating any more. One 
afternoon, Jack found it necessary to 
visit the office of his former sweet- 
heart's father. 

To his surprise and embarrassment, 
Jane was substituting for her father’s 
secretary, who was ill. 

Stifly, Jane’s erstwhile boy friend 
inquired: 

“Is Mr. Richards in?” 

“Mr. Richards is out of town at pres- 
ent,” was the equally cold reply. 

“Thank you,” said Jack. 

As he picked up his hat and turned 
to leave, his former girl friend asked 
sweetly: 

“And whom shall I say called?” 

The Sign 


Saved! 


“Could I have the day off, sir, to 
help my wife with her housecleaning?” 

“No, I’m afraid not.” 

“Thank you, sir. I knew I could 
count on you.” 


Spontaneous Combustion 


The physics prof called on one of his 
students to list some of the peculiarities 
of heat and cold. 

“Things expand in heat and contract 
in cold,” the student answered brightly. 

“Give an example.” 

<In summer,” said the student, “the 
days are long ard in winter they are 
short.” 

United Mine Workers Journal 


Experienced Hand 5 


An applicant for the job of sardine 
packer was told to state his qualifica- 
tions. He replied that he used to be a 


subway conductor. He was hired. 
The Yellow Jacket 


The Tooth of the Matter 


The old man was down on his hands 
and knees, creeping about under the 
seats in the movie house and mumbling 
to himself. 

Suddenly there was a hushed scream 
and’ a woman’s voice cried: “Pardon 
me, sir, what are you doing down 
there?” 

“T'm sorry,” was the reply, “I’m look- 
ing for a caramel.” 

“A caramel? Why go to all that trou- 
ble for a caramel?” 

“It’s not the caramel. My teeth are 
in it.” 

From Jokes, Gags and Wisecracks, by Ted Shane 


Cushlamachree 


An Englishman, an Irishman and a 
Scotsman were one day arguing as to 
which of the three countries possessed 
the fastest trains. “Well,” said the Eng- 
lishman, “I’ve been in one of our trains 
running at high speed and the telegraph 
poles seemed like a hedge.” 

“I’ve seen the milestones appear like 
tombstones,” said the Scotsman. 

“Be jabbers,” said Pat, “I was one 
day on a train in my country, and as we 
passed in succession a field of turnips, 
a field of carrots, a field of cabbage, 
and then a large pond of water, we 
were going that quick I thought it was 
vegetable broth!” 


Mutual Magazine 


Hospitality Test 
“Do vou know the difference between 
a bathtub and a parlor?” 
“No.” 
“Gosh, where do you entertain your 
friends?” 


Garfield Messenger 


Man—Oh, Man! 


Lou: Why was Teddy Roosevelt the 
first be-bop fan? 

Sue: I don’t know. Why? 

Lou: Because he said: “Dig that 
canal!” 
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NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


- Because of Thanksgiving holi- 
days, there will be no issue of this 
magazine next week, November 25. 
Your next issue will be dated De- 
cember 2. 











Chow Complaint 

A soldier, taking shelter in the cook's 
tent during a dust storm, noticed that 
a great deal of dirt was blowing into the 
open soup kettle. 

Quickly placing a cover on the kettle, 
the soldier remarked, “If you were more 
careful about that cover, we wouldn't 
eat so much dirt with our soup.” 

“Your business is to serve your coun- 
try,” reported the angry cook. 

“Of course,” replied the soldier, “my 
business is to serve my country but not 
to eat it.” 


Male Vs. Female 

She: The only trouble with men is 
that everything you say goes in one ear - 
and out the other; there’s nothing there 
to stop it. 

He: The only trouble with women 
is that everything you say goes in both 
ears and out their mouth and nothing 


can stop it. 
The Proviso Pageant 








“A bottle of RC sure makes Grandpa 
feel like NEW!” 





YES, AND RC IS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty bottle today! 








Just owning a Sheaffer’s Snorkel Pen imparts the feeling of having 
“arrived”. You'll actually Jook for reasons to write! 


And how it writes! You can own a Snorkel Pen with a point ground 
to fit your writing style exactly, without a doubtful break-in period. 
You'll glide words on paper whisper-smoothly. And your familiar 
signature will suddenly look officially important. 





No trick to fill, either. You don’t even “dunk” the point. The filling 
tube reaches out—drinks—retracts . . . and away you go. Look—no 
messy hands! 


Don't get the idea you have to “baby” this beauty. It’s built to do a 
job. Real solid. 


Puzzled parents will appreciate your hint. Why not just show them 


SHEAFFER'S 


WHITE BOT /H\ OF DISTINCTION 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa + in Canada: Goderich, Ontario - In Australia: Melbourne - In Great Britain: London 
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something which outlasts it. 


Contributed by Mrs. Garnet Barnes, Easley, South Carolina 
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HOW TO GET YOUR STUDENTS TO READ MORE 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Is a unique student-operated plan to 
encourage students to read for pleasure 


Club is organized so that all details— 
ordering books, collecting payment from 
students, etc., can be handled by a stu- 
dent secretary elected by the members. 
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Send for information and free materials. 


The Teen Age Book Club enables boys and girls in grades 7 to 12 to obtain walle 
worthwhile books at a cost within the average student’s budget. More than 

10,000 schools now use this service which gives students benefits similar to 

those supplied to adults by the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary } 
Guild. The popularity of the Teen Age Book Club is evidenced by the fact uanhoe 
that last year student members bought nearly 2,000,000 books. 


Plan to start a Club in your class this fall. £ 
% 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. Teen Age Book Club offers 
students a choice each 


I am interested in starting a Teen Age j 
Book Club in my class this fall. Please month of sixteen 25¢ and 


iar Wee tok tee ke 35¢ books, selected by o 

board of reading experts, 
ee PLUS A FREE DIVIDEND 
School Grade BOOK FOR EVERY FOUR 
Address BOOKS PURCHASED. 


Zone___State. 
STW-113 
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